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The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents. 


TRAVELS AND EXPLORATIONS OF THE JESUIT MISSIONARIES 

-IN NEW FRANCE, 1610-1791. ~ “& 

The original French, Latin, and Italian Texts, with English Translations by% 
Mary S. Pepper, W. F, GirsE, H. A. Soper, and Others. With numerous pm 
Geographical, Ethnological, Bibliographical, Archeological, and Biograph™@> a» 

Notes. Illustrated by many Portraits, Maps, and Facsimiles. Oy 


Edited by REUBEN GOLD THWAITES, 


Secretary of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin ; editor of ‘The Wisconsin Historical Collections,” Withers’s ‘‘ Chronicles of Border 
Warfare ;” author of ‘‘ The Colonies, 1492-1750 ;” “‘ Historic Waterways,” ‘“‘The Story of Wisconsin,” etc. 





x C. Covert, 


The work is printed in large type, at the Imperial Press, on a special make of Dickinson’s hand-made 
deckled-edged paper. About 60 vols., 8vo, of about 300 pages each; polished buckram cloth, uncut, top 
edges gilt; price $3.50 net per volume. The edition is limited to 750 numbered sets. Volumes are issued 
at the rate of a volume a month. Subscriptions only entered for complete sets. 


The publication will embrace : 
The entire series of original Cramoisy Jesuit Relations (Paris, 1632-’72).—The Shea-Cramoisy Series of Re- 
prints. —The O’Callaghan Series of Reprints and Facsimiles.—Ze /ournal des Jesuites, publie par MM. les Abbes 
Laverdiere et Casgrain (Quebec, 1871).—All portions of Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses, that bear on the French Mis- 
sions in North America.—Carayon’s Premiere Mission des Jesuites au Canada (Paris, 1864). —Relations Inedites de la 
Nouvelle-France, 1672-1679 (2 vols., Paris, 1861).—Many privately printed Letters and Reiations, collected by 
Fathers Martin and Jones, Mr. James Lenox, and others. —Much hitherto unpublished Material, from MSS. in 
the Archives of St. Mary’s College, Montreal, and elsewhere. Also several Relations (such as Bressani’ s, 1645-49) 








and other Documents not ordinarily cited in bibliographies of the subject. 


One of the most important histori- 
cal enterprises ever undertaken in 
America. These documents are ab- 
solutely indispensable to the right 
understanding of American history. 
The name of the editor is a guarantee 
of the excellence of his work. I 
have examined the first volume with 
feelings of keen delight. Here is a 
treasure indeed.— John Fiske. 


The greatest literary event of the 
year will be the publication of the 
Jesuit Relations and Allied Docu- 
ments. ... The Jesuit Relations are 
the very beginnings of American His- 
tory, yet they have hitherto been on- 
ly partly accessible, even to the most 
learned and wealthy. ... There are 
many collectors of Americana who 
would have cheerfully paid a hun- 
dred times the publication price for 
a half of what is now placed within 
easy reach of every historical libra- 
ry... The old French text is excel- 
lently reproduced, even to some of 
its misprints. The translations are 





remarkably clear and idiomatic.— 
Chicago Tribune, Jan. 16, 1897. 


Some months ago we indicated its 
monumental character and the care 
taken to render it in every way wor- 
thy of its subject. The first volume 
quite equals our expectation in re- 
spect to both editing and printing. 
Mr. Thwaites’s general introduction is 
admirable. . . . The translation is ex- 
act without being awkward, . . . free 
from tedious detail concerning the 
professional aspects of the mission, 
and will afford entertainment to the 
lover of adventure who has never 
heard of Poutrincourt, or Biard, or 
Port Royal.—Zhe Nation, Jan. 9, 
1897. 


A series of books, famous beyond 
most others to American historians 
and collectors of Americana, 
a work at once monumental and in- 
dispensable to historians. . The 
volumes offer an excellent speci- 
men of book making, as creditable 





Full particulars, detailed prospectus, and sample pages may be had on 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS CO., ying 





to Cleveland as it is surprising to 
New York.—Wew York Times. 


Admirably made volumes, ; 
whose value to the student of Ame- 
rican history it would be difficult to 
overestimate. The difficulty 
of the undertaking can only be mea- 
sured by those who realize the rarity 
and the wide dispersion of the 
sources from which the editor must 
patiently collect his material, and at 
the same time the historical percep- 
tion and training which he must have 
in order to present it in a scholarly 
and scientific manner.—Critic, Fed. 


6, 1897. 


Only those who have tried to read 
them in the original, with the idioms 
and spellings of two centuries ago, 
can appreciate the full value of your 
work. In these relations is given the 
best idea of Indian character as seen 
and recorded by the intrepid Jesuit 
fathers.—W. Scott Hill, M.D., His- 





torian, Maine. 


application to the publishers, ~ 


; CLEVELAND, O. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid, to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in the Postal Union, $4.C0. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
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by registered letter, or by check, express order, or postal 
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TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
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The EDITION of the Nation this week is 9,300 


copies. The Subscription List is always open to the in- 
spyetten of advertisers, 








*,+ Copies of the NATION may be procured 
in Paris at Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra, 
and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 
— American momnaper Agency, 15 King 
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London agent oy advertisements, R.J. Bush, 
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E:ducational. 


CAaLiFornNiA, Los Angeles, West 23d St, 
(442 50Kk0 UGH SCHOOL for "GIRLS. 


Mrs, GEorRGE A. CASWELL, Principal. 





ConneEcTicuT, Waterbury. 
T. MARGARE T° S DIOCESAN 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Spring term 
opens April 7, 18¥7. on he second year. The Rev. 
Francis T. Russell, D.D., Rector. Miss Mary R. Hil- 
lard, Principal. 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB'S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls will reopen 
September 24. 





ILLINOIS, Chicago, 1500-4 Title and Trust Building. 
‘“HICAGO COLLEGE OF LA 
Law DEPARTMENT OF LAKE FoREST UNIVERSITY 
Two and three-year course. For further information, 
address the Secretary, E. E. BARRETT. 





MARYLAND, Catonsviile. 
7-3 TIMOTH Y’S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
opens September 23, 1896. Lig for College. 


Heads of School: Miss M. ©. CARTER R. CARTER. 





ASSACHUSETTS, Belm 
HE BELMONT SCHOOL 
(FOUNDED 1889). 
Private Church Boarding School for Boys. 
Preparatory o- College, 
. HARDING, A. M, 
Headmaster. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTUN NORMAL SCHVUOL of House- 
hold Arts, established by the late Mrs Mary HE- 
MENWAY, under the name of Boston NorMaL SCHOOL OF 
COOKERY, will reopen Sept. 29. Address the Director, 
Miss AMY Morris Homans. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boaton, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHUOL OF G YM- 
pamice-Choeeaes in 1889 by the late Mrs. 
Mary Hemenway.) iy ph aed will begin Sept. 29. 
Amy Morris Homans, Director. 
MASSACH#SETTS, Bosto: 
OSTON UNIV "ERSITY Law School. 
. Address the Dean, 
EpmunD H. BENNETT, LL.D. 








MASSACHUSETTS 
OWDER POIN 1 T SCHOOL. — — Prepares 
for Scientific School, College, or business. Indi- 
vidual teaching. Elementary classes fur poune poys. 
Home and outdoor life. F B. Knapp, 8.B. (M.I 





MASSACHUSETTS, Waban, 10 miles from Boston. 
ITINDSOR HALL SCHOOL 
Prepares girls for Radcliffe and other Colleges. 
Studies elective in other courses. 
Comfortable home. 
Dr. CHARLES H. CLARK, Principal. 





MicuHiIGAn, Orchard Lake. 
ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
—20th year. Prepar pee for leading universities. 
Graduates are now in Harv; Yale, inceton, Cor- 
nell, and University of Michead: New gymnasium 
50x1i50 feet. Address COLONEL Rogers, Supt. 





NEw JERSEY, Morristow 
HE MISSES HICKOCK’ S BOARD- 
in ng and Day School for Girls—NEAaR NEW YORK 
Crry, ill reopen October 1. Lectures by Professors 
in Columbia University. 


E:ducational. 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, 


BRYN MAWR, PA. 


A College for Women. Offers undergraduate and 
graduate instruction. Awards annually three Euro- 
pean Fellowships (value $500), five Graduate Scholar- 
Fem (value $200), ane ~~~ Resident Graduate Fel-, 
in Greek, a. English, =" 


ogy, Romance Languages, 
tory or Political selence, Patlosopny. Le near 
Chemistry, Biology d Phy ene a | tition open 
5 uate and graduate 
courses in these de ents, and 


logy, Geol and Semitic Languages. For general 
program or sraduate pamphlet, address as above. 


Cortina Method {Oy ra 
SPANISH. 
FRENCH. 
ENGLISH. 
IN 20 LESSONS, cloth, each, $1.50. 


FRENCH ng copies of Books I. and Il. , 30c. 


Other TEXT-BOO Send Bs Cortina Academy of 
Languages, 44 West Sth St., N. Y- 








Teachers, etc. 


7 WO GERMAN LADIES, former School 

Principals in Hamburg, wish to take two young 
girls to theirt home in a charming suburb of Hamburg. 
Splendid educational opportunities. Languages, Mu- 
sic, Art. Terms reasonable References: Dr. W. Gill 
Wylie; Rev. Ha a St. Luke’s. Address 

Mrs A. BoLL, 19 Summit Avenue. 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. 





LADY NEAR BOSTON will receive 
two or three children into her family to be in- 
structed with her own. Affectionate personal care. 
Modern methods. Native French. a bealthful 
estate. Highest references. Address 
_ a - 0., Transcript office, Boston, Mass. 





- SPECIA LIST IN GEOGRAPH y, 

college graduate, with post-graduate study and 

travel abroad, and five years’ experience in one of 

the best sehools in New York City, desires engagement 
for next fall. Address, care of the Aation, 

H. MASTER. 





HARVARD CLASSICAL HONOR 

Man, aged 33, with five years’ experience in a 
private Preparatory Sch Schoo: of high grade, wants a po- 
sition to teach Gr and Latin in a college or prepara- 
tory school. Address H., Narion office 


FRENCH LADY (PROTESTANT 

diplémée) wishes a porne in a girls’ college or 
school Seenaxtvear, toteach French conversation, and 
literature. Addrees Z, the Nation. 


‘HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 

















School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
EVERETT O. Fisk & Co., crepe. 4 Ashburt’n Pl., Bos- 

ton; 70 5th Ave. N.Y ; 35: 5 Wabash Ave, . Chicago; 1242 
12th St., Wash.; 420 Cent Bdg , Min’apolis; 728 Cooper 
Bdg., Denver; 107K. & P. Bdg, Kansas City; 25 King St., 
Toronto; 525 St'ms’n Bk., Los Angeles. Ag cy Man free. 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
fy grades with —— ; teachers. Assists teachers 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS’ AND MISS BELL'S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will reopen October 1. Students prepared for college. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1850 Pine Street, 
ISS ANABLE’S Boarding and Da 


School for ee Ladies. Estab. in 1848. Cireu- 
lar on application 


7. AGNES’ SCHOOL, Albany, N. Y.— 
Under the direction of Bishop Doane. 27th year. 
Miss Eu Pri 





ng p LAN P, FRENCH, Manager. 





R COLLEGE POSITIONS 
EW 
Apply to ALBERT & By fad at Building, Chicago. 





CHERMSREORN S TEACHERS’ 
Agency. Oldest and best known in the U.S. 
Established 1855. 8 East 14th St., N. Y. 


An enc is valuable in proportion to its in- 

y fluence. If it merely hears of va- 
cancies and tells that is something, but if itis asked to 
you about them recommend a teacher and rec- 











LEN W. Boyp, 





School of Drawing and Pains 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass, 
TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. NOW OPEN. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting and omer oe design, and also in artistic 
anatomy and perspective. Principal instructors, F. W. 
Benson, E. C. Tarbell, owl Philip Hale pL mm ag ae 
Painting, Mrs. William Stone (Decorative Desi n), E 
Emerson (Anatomy), and A. _ mons erspec ive. Pu 
pils are allowed the free ae f the galleries of the Mu- 
seum. For “iiss ELIZABETE etailed information, ad- 
dsess ABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 





THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 





A Sahoct Gebent for Girls. Comforts . house. 
Mr. UR GILMAN fs the ‘Dace 
TOAMBRIDGE. MASS 





CW. BARDEEN, Syracuse, NY RECOMMMENAS 
‘‘Shakespeare Up to Date.”’ 
One of the wittiest poetical satires of the day. By mail, 
25 cents. Address 
T. W. NEVIN, Box 193, Pittsburg, Pa. 
HEATH’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Descriptive List free on request. 
D.C. HEATH & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago. 
CREST VIEW SANITARIUM, 


Greenwich, Conn. An Mok home agile bee, and re- 
creation seekers. Beautif ul econ Scoeestble; 
moderate rates. TcHe K, M 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


at SCHERMERHORN'S, 8 Fast 14th Street N ¥, 
Send for new Catal gue. 
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French and German 


BOOKS. 


The latest French and German Books 
Are promptly imported and kept for sale. 
All Standard Works continually in stock. 
Write for new list of late Fiction. 


BRENTANO’S, 


31 Union Square, New York. 


LIBRARIES 


Library Catalogue Mailed Free. 
LISTS PRICED GRATIS. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 


World: Literature 


ALL LANGUAGES~—ALL SCIENCES 
AMERICAN & FOREIGN 


LCemckes Buechner 


812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


FOR SALE. 


THE HARVARD BOOK. 2 vols, large quarto, pp. 
848. Wood engravings and lithographs. en pn 
rocco, full stamped in gold, gilt edges. Camb.: 1875. 

A collection of monozraphs on every phase of the Uni- 
versity, its history, athletics, «tc. Biographies of over 
60 noted graduates, and articles by Lowell, Higginson, 
Dana, Hale, etc. 

Now out of print. An entirely new, fresh copy, just 
as it came from the publisher. Original price, $49; 
will take $30. Address 

M. E. B, 6 Hilliard St., Cambridge, 


F. W. CHRISTERN 


(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 
: 254 Sth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts , New York, 
mporters of Foreign Books: Agentg for the leadin 
Paris Publishers; Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. New books received from Paris 
and Leipsig as soon as issued. 














En lish JUST OUT: February Clearance Catalogue 
g of Standard English Sets, in fine bindings, 
B at very low prices. Also, London Weekly 
ooks. Report ott Rare tnglish Works for collec- 

o 


x r both. 
H. W. HAGEMANN, 160 Fifth Avenue, 
The Mohawk Building, New York. 


at WI. R. JENKINS’, 
Publisher, 
851 Pa AVENUE, 
NEW YORE, 
Complete Catalogue on application 


WILLIAMS, 25 EASTI10TH ST., 
e N. Y., Dealer in Magazines and other Periodi 
cals. Sets, volumes, or single numbers 


OLD BOOKS 8% staMp for Lis. 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 312 N. 7th St.. St. Louis, Mo. _ 
UT-OF-PRINT NUMBERS AND 


Volumes of the NATION, as also Sets, supplied by 
A. S. CLARK, 174 Fulton St, N. Y. 


B ACK NUMBERS and Sets of all Magazines. For 
ice state wants to AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
ExcHanGe, Emilie Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Complete Index to Littell’s Living Age, to 
_ April, 1896. R. ROTH. 1185 Pine &t.. Phiia. 




















We buy and sell bills of exchange on 

Letters and make Cable Transfers of money to 

of Europe, Australia, and South Africa; also 

make collections and issue Commercial 

C dit and Travellers’ Credits, available in all 
redit. parts of the world. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 





Nelson’s New Series of Teachers’ Bibles 


NEW ILLUSTRATIONS 
NEW HELPS 


NEW CONCORDANCE 
NEW MAPS 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible Helps, written by 
Leading Scholars in America and Great Britain, entitled the 


ILLUSTRATED BIBLE TREASURY 


Illustrations of Ancient Monuments, Scenes in Bible Lands, Animals, Plants, 
Antiquities, Coins, etc., to the number of 350 are dis- 
tributed through the text of the Helps 


‘Tue ILLUSTRATED BIBLE TREASURY. 
the age 


There is no book like this. 
and atmosphere when each book of the Rible was written, te enable the reader to study the book 


Its aim is to place the student in 


amid its surroundings and to become permeated with its life The writers whe have combined to make 
the volume are among the most celebrated Bible Students, scholars, Egyptologists, and divines of Great 


Britain and America... . 


The book contains helps to the study of the Old and New Testaments, with an 


analysis of the books and articles on the Canon, M: numental Testimony, etc ; a series of articles on His- 


tory, Chronology. Saoqueehy. and Bible Science; notes on Bible Antiquities, Jewish worship 
oncordance, with a Bible Atlas. 


a carefully compiled 


and sects— 
More than three hunired and fifty illustrations 


accompauy the text, and all of them are valuable to the students of the Bible. They are not pictures, so 
much as guides and expositors in the Holy Word. The teacher who has this treasury will be able to bring 
forth things new and old for doctrine, for reproof, for instruction in righteousness, to answer objections, 


refute arguments, and uphold the truth of God. 


It is a result of ripe learning consecrated to the best of uses, and will 


Such a book demands attentive stu d 


and rewards it. 
be of great service to those who 


read and teach the Word of God. This treasury will be bound with several new editions of the Bible, 
which will make it of special value and convenience."°—New York Observer, December 31, 1896 


For Sale by all Booksellers. Write for a Complete List, giving Sizes of Type, Prices, etc. 


THOMAS NELSON & 


33 EAST 17th STREET (UNION SQUARB), 


SON S, Publishers, 


NEW YORK 





oenold - 
Conitable KaCo. 


Men’sWoolens 


Thibet and Cheviot Coatings, 


ENGLISH SUITINGS, 
Checks, Stripes, and Mixtures, 


CASSIMERES. 


Venetian and Covert Cloth 
OVERCOATINGS. 


Wool and Linen Vestengs, 
Crashand Fancy Ducks, 
Golf and Bicycle Tweeds. 


Droadeay K 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 








syou may not be 


worthy to smoke the ‘ARCADIA’ 
MIXTURE’” 


—J. M. B—, in ‘‘ My J.ady Nicotine.” 


Send 25 cents for sample to 


THE SURBRUG CO., 37 Dey Street, N. Y. City. 








School Trustees, 
Principals, 
Teachers, 


And others interested, are invited to 
consider the advantages offered by 
the ation as an advertising medium. 
School advertisements are printed in 
a uniform typography, with the ad- 
dress in the first line, classification 
being made by States, alphabetically, 
unless especially ordered displayed 
on other pages. 

The Nation, in its special field of 
political and literary criticism, is un- 
like any other periodical, American 
or foreign. About 10,000 copies are 
circulated weekly, but these figures 
do not accurately represent the num- 
ber of its readers. It is taken by 
reading clubs and literary associations 
in a large number of places, and may 
be found on file in every library of . 
importance in the country. There 
are probably few weekly periodicals 
whose columns offer so favorable an 
opportunity for reaching an audience 
interested in educational matters. 

Advertising rates, 15 cents a line 
each insertion, with the following dis- 
counts: § per cent. on 4 insertions, 
10 per cent. on8 insertions, 12% per 
cent. on 13 insertions, 15 per cent. on 
26 insertions, 20 per cent. on 3g in- 
sertions, 25 percent on 52 insertions. 

The Nation is sent free while ad- 
vertisement continues. 

Orders may be forwarded through 
any responsible advertising agency, 
or directly to 
Tue Nation, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 
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The Macmillan Company’s Popular Novels 


BY THE AUTHOR OF *«‘A SUMMER IN ARCADY.”’ READY MARCH 15. 
The scene is Kentucky in 1795, and the two main characters are drawn from the sturdy, fiery Scotch-Irish of Penn- 
syluania and from the proud, aristocratic Virgi- The Author's most ambitious 





THE CHOIR INVISIBLE. | jin; of the James Valley. Mr. Allen's aim is to work by far. 
By James LANE ALLEN. present a study of the life of the wilderness, with the landscapes, customs, 
Cloth, $1.50. and types of its local setting. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD’S MOST RECENT NOVEL. 
“*The novel is delightful, aud its perusal isa real recreation. Again, a more picturesque, dramatically tragic, . . 
and altogether more absorbingly interesting novel tt will be ‘*A singularly attractive 
TAQUISARA. difficult to find. . . . The workof a truthful, simple,and _ »e0k.""—The N. Y. Herato. 
By F. Marion CRAWFORD. sympathetic writer. There is a strangely powerful scene of death and marriage.” — 
2 vols. Buckram, $2.00. Lonpon PuNCH. 








‘* His name has been for long a synonym for cleverness and conscious skill. Henceforward, if the writer so 
wills, it is also a synonym for power, ... The book is a masterpiece.” —The CrirTIc. 
THE OTHER ‘The characters are original and well drawn. The  wyacommon, and Scenes 
HOUSE. incidents are natural and clearly described. The dialogues — diverting.""—The Evenine 
ee ee. are crisp and tothe point. Neither of ‘padding’ nor of vul- ees Se 
gar sensationalism is there any trace. A most meritorious work, then, and one which 


can hardly fail to add to the author's reputation.’ —The New York HERALD. 


By Henry JAMES. 
Cloth. s12mo, $1.50. 





A TALE OF THE GREAT [IUTINY. 
‘* She knows the life of which she writes to its vertest details and she has a flow of language and sympathy enabling her 








ON THE FACE OF the stories tn most attractive form.”—CHICAGO 
7 Pee Fourth Edition now ready. 
THE WATERS. ‘** 4 really able and brilliant romance. Beyond question Fifth in preparation. 
: By Mrs. STEEL. by far the greatest romance of the Indian Mutiny, if not 
Cloth, $1,50. also our best history of it.” —THrE SCOTSMAN. 





THE SEQUEL TO ‘*‘ MARCELLA.”’ 
‘*For matter, for breadth of view, for emotional power, for insight into individual human character, . . . we 
must render to Mrs. Ward’s latest work no stinted 
: ‘* The high-water mark of 
SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. measure of pratse.’’—The Sun, Baltimore. Mrs. Ward’s achievement.” — 
By Mrs. Humpury WARD. ‘*Full of fine scenes put before us with real ne Camo. 
2 vols. Buckram. $2.00. psychological insight, emotional sympathy.”"-—StT. JAMEs’s GAZETTE, 





A BICYLING IDYL, 


By the author of ‘‘ The Wonderful Visit,” ‘‘The Time Machine,” etc. ‘‘ Not for a long time have we run across a 
more striking tnstance of fresh and spontaneous humor. 


THE WHEELS OF A blending of his idealism with the humor of common 


‘“‘New, original, stimulating.’’ 





CHANCE. things has given his last book a place apart. Tt is the —Sr. James's Gazerre. 
By H. G. WELts. Jirst distinctly excellent bicycle romance.’-—THE Boox- 
Cloth, $1.50. MAN. 


THE LIFE AND EXPLOITS OF A YANKEE SAILOR. 
‘* Every line of this hits the mark, and to any one who knows the forecastle and its types the picture appeals with the 


urgency of old familiar things. All through his four hun- nye tiegt edition sold within 

ON MAN' Y SEAS. dred and more pages he is equally unaffected and forcible, one week of publication; the 
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The Week. 


Senator Morean withdrew his Nicaragua 
Canal bill on Wednesday of last week ina 
spirit of frenzy the like of which has sel- 
dom been witnessed outside of Bedlam. 
He stormed against Great Britain, against 
Nicaragua, and against Senator Sherman 
by turns, and declared that although the 
bill was defeated for the present, he 
should introduce it again at the begin- 
ning of the extra session and do all in his 
power to pass it. While flouting the in- 
coming Administration in the person of its 
Secretary of State, he invoked the aid of 
the President-elect to help him along with 
his plan to force a canal upon Nicaragua 
without her consent. This is the first 
time in the history of the world, we 
believe, in which the proposal has been 
serious!y made by one country to build a 
canal in another country without a char- 
ter and against the written protest of the 
latter country. It is the first time, also, 
that it has been proposed to extort per- 
mission for the expenditure of money in a 
foreign country by abusive and threaten- 
ing language. Of course this is not the 
last of the Nicaragua Canal, but it must 
be the last of this bill unless the whole 
Senate and Government of the United 
States have gone crazy. 





The debate in the Senate on this bill 
has been exceedingly wholesome. The 
speeches of Senators Turpie, Vilas, Da- 
niel, and Caffery were extremely able and 
thorough. It is to be regretted that all 
the labor of defeating the bill was thrown 
upon Democrats, and all the consequent 
credit reaped by them. The reason why 
no Republican Senator took part in this 
work is not easy tounderstand. Although 
Senator Sherman did favor the abandon- 
ment of the bill because it could not pass, 
he said that he should vote for it ‘‘ in any 
shape in which it was likely to be pre- 
sented.’? Senator Hale expressed himself 
decidedly against it, and rebuked Morgan 
for his unmannerly and intemperate lan- 
guage towards Nicaragua and towards 
Great Britain, but he made no set speech 
against the bill. The division in the Se- 
nate seemed to be principally between 
those who wanted to consider the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty obsolete and those who did 
not—between those who desired a canal 
for purposes of peaceful commerce, and 
those who desired it for purposes of irri- 
tation and discord, or were willing at all 
events to go with those who wanted to 
stir up discord by means of it. 





The vote in the Senate, on Monday, on 
Mr. Morgan’s motion to take up his reso- 





lution abrogating the Clayton - Bulwer 
treaty throws light on the policy and plans 
of the opposition to the McKinley Admi- 
nistration. This opposition consists of 
all the factions that united in support of 
Bryan in the last election. Their policy 
is to be that of obstruction. Only fifteen 
working days of the session are left. The 
large appropriations have not passed. The 
Bankruptcy bill, the Pacific Railroad bill, 
the Loud bill, and other measures deem- 
ed important by large interests through- 
out the country are awaiting action. The 
calendar is overcrowded and the Senate 
is rushing toward the 4th of March with 
every prospect of a hopeless gorge. At 
this juncture Mr. Morgan solemnly offers 
a resolution on an abstract question; for, 
however pertinent it might be at other 
times, it is irrelevant after the with- 
drawal of the Nicaragua Canal bill. Of 
course such a motion is intended to con- 
sume time, and on a test vote the Senate 
sides with Morgan, and takes up this ir- 
relevant resolution to the prejudice of all 
other business, including the Arbitration 
treaty. Some Senators who are known 
to favor the ratification of the Arbitration 
treaty voted with Morgan, and, therefore, 
the vote cannot be considered a test as 
regards that measure; but it points to the 
carrying of the treaty over the present 
session, which will perhaps not be the 
worst thing that could happen. It also 
points most clearly to the policy of ob- 
struction and deadlock, and it goes far 
beyond the matter of the Arbitration 
treaty. The theory of the silverites of all 
grades and belongings is that, if hard 
times continue, they will be able to carry 
the elections of 1898 and 1900. McKinley 
is pledged to restore prosperity. If for 
any reason he does not do this, he and 
his party will be bowled out—so the Bry- 
anites think. Even though their own ob- 
struction to public business is the cause 
of the trouble, the penalty will be visited 
upon the party in power, since the people 
look only to results and do not concern 
themselves much with details and pro- 
cesses. 





There are encouraging signs of a deter- 
mination among the Republicans in the 
House to suppress the international 
monetary-conference scheme which Bill 
Chandler, with the help of Chairman 
Jones of the Democratic national com- 
mittee, recently carried through the 
Senate. Two New England Representa- 
tives took occasion last week to announce 
themselves for the maintenance of the 
gold standard and against any more com- 
promises with the silverites. Mr. Knox 
of Massachusetts declared that the coun- 
try is upon a gold basis, that it will 
doubtless continue on that basis, and 
that it will not initiate an international 
bimetallic conference. Mr. Hill of Con- 





necticut was even more emphatic in the 
recent meeting of the House coinage com- 


mittee. He declared plainly that the 
Senate proposition is an attempt to bring 
about the things which the Republican 
party voted down at the last election— 
the free coinage of silver and a double 
standard of value; that the proposition 
is thrust upon the incoming President by 
a Senator who bitterly and virulently op- 
posed his nomination ; that Mr. Chandler 
had been sustained and seconded by the 
chairman of the national Democratic 
committee; and that no obligation to 
take such action rested upon the Repub- 
lican party by reason of any deliverance 
at St. Louis, because ‘‘ the stilted phrases 
of a platform dictated by half-mature 
thought in June should be read in the 
blazing light of the November victory.” 
Another Republican member of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Brewster of this State, char- 
acterized the pending bill as ‘‘ a trap by 
the enemy to put the next President in a 
hole.” These Republican protestants 
against the bimetallic folly in Congress 
find warm support in the press of their 
party. 





There was a suggestive debate in the 
House last Saturday on the sundry civil 
appropriation bill. It was begun by Mr. 
Cannon, who called attention to the fact 
that, although the bill appropriated $8,- 
000,000 less than the estimates, it carried 
$17,500,000 more than the same bill of last 
year. The reason for this is that the 
monstrous river-and-harbor bill of last 
year, which the President vetoed and 
which Congress passed over his veto, pro- 
vided for contracts for work running over 
a period of four years, and made certain 
yearly appropriations necessary. It was 
not discretionary to withhold the money. 
It was a very temperate observation on 
Mr. Cannon’s part that, if he could have 
had his way, he would have waited for an 
increase of revenue before committing the 
Government to so large an increase of ex- 
penditures ; *‘ but,’’ he added, “‘ Congress 
thought differently.”” Aftersome discus- 
sion on the items of the bili, the debate 
drifted to the question whether the de- 
ficiency of revenue was due to the McKin- 
ley tariff or to the Wilson tariff, and Mr. 
McMillin of Tennessee improved the occa- 
sion to give figures showing the progres- 
sive decline in revenue under the former 
measure. These figures, taken from the 
annual reports of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, were summarized as follows: 
‘‘ That the McKinley act, during the first 
four years of its operation, so far failed to 
produce the revenues necessary for run- 
ning the Government that the net de- 
ficiency for four years was $30,704.000.” 
In addition to this, the sum of $54,207,975, 
a balance of money deposited in the 
Treasury by national banks to redeem 
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their circulation, which had been previ- 
ously kept as a trust fund, was turned 
into the Treasury as spending-money and 
used up. Mr. McMillin’s presentation of 
facts was “ taken hard ” by Mr. Grosvenor 
of Ohio. ‘*The McKinley law,” he re- 
plied, ‘‘ was producing a surplus year by 
year until Almighty God, for some pur- 
pose that he has never yet made known 
to the American people, menaced the fu- 
ture of this Government by the election 
of Grover Cleveland and a Democratic 
Congress.’”’ This explosion, says the 
Record, was greeted by laughter. 





The Chicago Times-Herald says that 
the Board of Trade of that city is now 
convinced that the Interstate Commerce 
law is worse than useless, that the evils 
it was designed to remedy have increased 
under its operation, that discriminations 
in rates are as great ae ever, but more 
difficult to be traced, and that public 
opinion no longer sustains it, but de- 
mands its repeal. The effect of the act, 
it says, has been to concentrate the grain- 
shipping business in the hands of a few 
large firms, discriminating against the 
small shippers in whose behalf and for 
whose protection the law was originally 
passed. One method of discrimination, 
for which there is no possible remedy, is 
that the railroad managers give notice 
privately to a few large shippers of any 
intended reduction in rates, and thus en- 
able them to buy up all the grain in ad- 
vance and hold it till the change of rates 
is officially announced. Thus the small 
shippers are as effectually excluded as 
though discriminations in rates were al- 
lowed between different shippers. It 
does not exactly follow that because the 
law does not prevent discriminations be- 
tween different shippers, therefore it is 
of no value atall. It is true that these 
discriminations were the cause of the 
enactment of the law in the first instance, 
but many other things, good, bad, and 
indifferent, were embraced in it. The 
anti-pooling clause is perhaps the worst 
feature of all. This is considered one of 
the most potent causes of secret discri- 
minations. If no railroad could gain an 
advantage by discriminating, it would 
cease todiscriminate. A bill to repeal the 
anti-pooling clause was before Congress 
two or three years ago, was favorably re- 
ported by a committee, and actually 
passed by the House, but failed in the 
Senate for want of time. Itis to be hoped 
that the Chicago Board of Trade may 
lead the way to the early revival of that 
measure. 





The sudden collapse of the steel-rail 
pool, with the fall in price of rails from 
$28 to $18 a ton, should make two classes 
of our statesmen think even harder than 
their wont. Trust-investigators must sigh 
as they see their best efforts eclipsed in a 
day by simple business conditions. No 
Jegislative committee was striking terror 





to the heart of the steel-rail pool. Nolaws 
were threatening them from Washington 
—in fact, Mr. Dingley and his fellows were 
hard at work to give the pool a law which 
would enable them to keep up their prices 
and withstand the wicked foreigner who 
might try toruin an American industry by 
offering rails at $25a ton. But inoneday 
the railroad situation and competition 
send the price crashing down 35 per cent. 
Suppose a Trust-destroying committee 
had produced such a result, what pzans 
would have been sung, how the press 
would have clamored! But the inevita- 
ble march of improvement and reduction 
of the cost of production do the work, 
and we shrug our shoulders and pass it 
all off as a fresh instance of the machina- 
tions of capital. But the tariff-makers— 
how particularly silly they look in the 
light of steel rails selling at a profit at 
$18 a ton! Why, McKinley had to give 
a protection of $12 a ton in 1890, else we 
should all have been ruined and he never 
would have been President. 





There is much speculation, not as to 
what the Trust investigation will result 
in, but as to its object. Why did Mr. 
Lexow begin it? One theory, and the 
prevailing one, is that it is meant to cover 
up, or direct attention from, the Payn 
blunder; but the Payn blunder was one 
of those things which cannot be covered 
up or forgotten any more than the Hill- 
Maynard blunder. The evidence thus far 
throws no light on Lexow’s deep-seated 
designs. What it has brought out is that 
certain persons sell lower than other per- 
sons in the same business, and thus ruin 
their competitors. The way of meeting 
this by law Lexow has not as yet revealed. 
Trusts that are corporations can be got 
at by dissolving the corporations, but 
Trusts which consist simply of single per- 
sons or of partnerships are exactly like 
Macy & Co., or the Siegel-Cooper Com- 
pany; that is to say, they are simply per- 
sons with large capital, who are driving 
smaller dealers out of the trade by their 
lower prices and greater command of 
money. This process has been going on 
steadily in all the countries of the world for 
fifty years. It involves hardships for the 
small men, but benefits for the consumer. 
It is one result, and one not altogether 
pleasant to contemplate, of the working 
of the principle of competition. It is true 
that we as a nation have by our tariff de- 
clared solemnly against competition. We 
legislate to keep the market for certain 
persons. We are enabled to do this easily 
through our customs duties. But how 
are we going to keep the small dealers on 
their legs? There is no way except to 
give them bounties, or compel the large 
dealers by law to charge higher prices. 
But the Constitution stands in the way 
of such drastic measures. These are the 
only effective defences against private 
Trusts that occur to us. Of course di- 
rect oppression of small dealers can be 





punished, but this must be rare. The 

worst thing that can be done to a small 

dealer—undersell him—is not punishable. 

Possibly in the recesses of Lexow’s migh- 

ty mind some more effective preventive 

is being devised, but we cannot guess it, 

and the investigation does not reveal it. 

There is no reader of medizval history . 
who is not familiar with the road on 

which the little man is travelling. 





The Bureau of Statistics published on 
Tuesday its report of the export and im- 
port trade of the United States during 
January. Exports of the great cereal 
staples frequently decrease during the 
first month, and merchandise imports 
usually show a proportionate increase. 
The result is ordinarily to reduce the ex- 
cess of exported merchandise to a com- 
paratively low figure, which in the course 
of two or three months more gives way to 
a large excess of importations. Exports 
of breadstuffs did, in fact, decrease last 
month some $4,673,648 from December’s 
record, contrary to our experience in 
January a year ago. The cotton ex- 
ports of last month similarly decreased 
$11,899,494 as compared with the month 
preceding. Chiefly as a result of these 
reduced shipments, the total merchan- 
dise export for last month falls $22,- 
243,035 below the phenomenal December 
record. But the change is so far normal 
to the month that the January exports of 
1897 are $8,000,000 in excess of 1896, and 
make up the largest total export for the. 
month ever recorded except in 1892, after ~ 
the huge American crop and European 
harvest failure of 1891. Meantime the 
country’s import trade has continued al- 
most as light, comparatively, as it was in 
the closing months of 1896. The January 
importations prove, in fact, to have been 
$6,628,918 less than the imports of De- 
cember; they fall below the January im- 
port trade of 1896 by more than $17,000,- 
000. As a necessary consequence, the 
foreign commerce of January has added 
materially to the already enormous mer- 
chandise trade balance in our favor. 





To the general public the most impor- 
tant feature of the five-years’ agreement 
between Yale and Harvard, just signed 
by plenipotentiaries of the two institu- 
tions, is the provision that ‘‘ all contests, 
with the exception of rowing races, shall 
take place on college grounds.” A simi- 
lar rule can hardly fail to be adopted by 
Yale and Princeton for their future meet- 
ings. With the enforcement of this radi- 
cal change, the most serious objection to 
college athletics as practised of late years 
will disappear, since we shall be spared 
the spectacle of young men, nominally en- 
gaged in obtaining an education, drawing 
crowds of city idlers to bet upon their 
chances of winning a match. The perma- 
nent subsidence of the “‘ athletic craze”’ 
is plainly marked by this evidence that 
college men have at last recovered their 
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senses, and now appreciate the discredit 
they have brought upon the cause of edu- 
cation by their excesses. 





A Spanish statesman, Sefior Moret, in 
.a lecture before the Madrid Ateneo, as- 
serted that the ignorance of American 
politicians in matters relating to Spain 
is incredible. Unfortunately for us, he 
proved his assertion by citations from 
the escapades of Senators Sherman, Mor- 
gan, Cullom, and Cameron ; and, as Dog- 
berry says, having been clearly proved, it 
will shortly be believed. Sherman’s blun- 
ders are historic, but then (we think Se- 
fior Moret ought to have explained) he is 
ready on demand to alter sentiments that 
do not suit, and to correct his history and 
international law according to the exi- 
gencies of the hour. As for Morgan, his 
name and fame have reached Spain in a 
way to delight his soul. We understand 
that in Barcelona to calla man ‘‘a Mor- 
gan’’ isa form of the deadliest insult. 
Sailors on shore will put up with many 
kinds of abuse, but they will not stand 
that. No, we cannot blame Sefior Moret 
if he charges American politicians with 
ignorance on the Cuban question. But 
let him observe their refreshing silence of 
late. Many a man has gained a great 
reputation for wisdom by looking preter- 
natural things and saying nothing; and 
how gladly would we all attribute wis- 
dom to the Senate on those terms! 


>> 





Dr. Theodor Barth delivered a lecture 
last month before the Liberal Electoral 
Union of Berlin on the practical work- 
ing of American politics, which is pub- 
lished in the Berlin Nation of January 
23. Dr. Barth will be remembered as 
the intelligent visitor who was in this 
country during the closing weeks of the 
Presidential campaign, and whose fore- 
casts of the result shone so brilliantly by 
the side of those of the cock-sure Eng- 
lish bimetallists who favored us with 
their presence and their prophecies. 
Largely confining himself to dry exposi- 
tion, the lecturer showed a familiarity 
with the ins and outs of primaries and 
conventions, the machine and the boss 
system, which would be surprising in 
any foreigner, and seems especially as- 
tonishing in a German. Our very poli- 
tical catchwords and humbug phrases 
Dr. Barth has at his fingers’ ends, and 
expounds, for example, the great princi- 
ple of ‘*‘ harmony in the party”’ for the 
benefit of rogues, as one to the manner 
born. The boss of New York he de- 
scribes as an ‘‘ uncommonly crafty’’ per- 
son, ‘‘one Platt’ (ein gewisser Platt), 
and the New York Legislature he truth- 
fully declares to be made up of * Platt- 
creatures” (Platt’schen Kreaturen). Al- 
most pathetic is the way he pictures the 
great body of peaceful citizens (die grosse 
Masse der ruhigen Birger) as entire- 
ly without part or lot in the political 


control of their parties, and bewildered, 
while growingly angry, at the boss sys- 
tem. Dr. Barth’s assertion that Ameri- 
cans are every day more anxious to have 
done with bosses, and only waiting to be 
shown some way to smash then, is one 
of the best proofs he gives of his close 
observation of our political life. Bad as 
are the conditions he is forced to depict 
—our specific kind of political corrup- 
tion and our boss system—he yet denies 
that Germans have any reason, on the 
whole, to vaunt themselves over us. The 
quiet submission of an intelligent people 
to a reactionary set of young Prussians, 
such incidents as the Tausch press scan- 
dals and the Brisewitz military murder, 
make American public life seem, by con- 
trast, says this frank German, ‘‘ a higher 
form of civilization.” 





The sugar bounties which M. Méline 
is getting the French Chamber to vote 
by such narrow and precarious majori- 
ties, are defended by two arguments. 
The first is the famous per-capita argu- 
ment. The price of sugar will go up, of 
course, but the increase will not amount 
to more than ten cents a head. Think of 
people objecting toa burden of 10-365 of 
acentaday! How petty such a fraction 
makes them look. Some other tax also 
will be required to pay the bounties, but 
trust us to find that. Anyhow—and this 
is argument number two—we have got to 
do it in order to get the better of Ger- 
many. She pays a bounty of 50 cents the 
hundred kilos. We will pay one of 80 
cents, and where will she be then? Some 
scoffers in the Chamber, like M. Méry, 
pointed out the declining consumption of 
sugar in France, and asked if the main 
object was to produce sugar or to have 
and enjoy it. He affirmed that the Eng- 
lish were the only ones to see the point of 
the joke, as they were laughingly saying 
that they got all the sugar—consuming 
four times as much per capita as the 
French—and let the other fellows have 
the industry. But this poor-spirited point 
of view was treated with the contempt 
that it deserved. It is well for us to ac- 
custom ourselves to these powerful argu- 
ments for bounties, as we shall hear 
much of them when Congress gets to 
work on the tariff again. 





Since the massacre of Scio in 1822, 
none of the Greek islands has given the 
Turks so much trouble as Crete. After 
many insurrections, it got a sort of con- 
stitution in 1866, but this did not stop 
the insurrections, because the Turks were 
constantly violating it or failing to carry 
it out. In the meantime, Crete bying so 
near Greece, the Christians, who are ina 
great majority, have been continually 
longing for annexation to Greece, and 
they made a frantic application for this 
to the Powers at the Berlin conference in 
1877. But Disraeli was afraid to weaken 





Turkey, and the others did not care. So 





the mutual bickering between the Turk- 
ish authorities and the Christians has 
continued, varied by occasional little wars 
and massacres. It was supposed some 
months ago that the Turks would fulfil 
their engagements, but they have not, 
and now there is more war, in which the 
Greeks are crazy to take part. The end 
might have come fifty years ago but for 
the policy of minimizing by England 
every concession made to the Christian 
population of Turkey. The horrors of the 
Greek war of independence were ended 
by a battle which the British Minister 
spoke of afterwards as an ‘‘ untoward 
event,” and the sternest reprimands and 
discouragements were sent to the Bos- 
nians and Herzegovinians and Montene- 
grins when they rose in 1876. It has 
long been the policy of the Philo-Turks 
to treat the discontent of the Christian 
population with Turkish rule as in some 
sense criminal, if it results in agitation or 
revolutionary attempts, because it ‘‘ en- 
dangers the concert of the Powers,”’ as it 
does now. 





The independent line taken by Greece 
in behalf of the Cretan uprising, ap- 
parently in half-defiance of the Powers, 
might easily lead to more serious conse- 
quences than it probably will. While the 
European concert has been called a ‘‘ syn- 
dicate for peace,” it might also become 
any day a syndicate for war. That pos- 
sibility is what has been creating uneasi- 
ness in business circles on the Continent, 
leading to the difficulty, which has been 
reported from different money centres, of 
putting through contracts of any magni- 
tude. Itis all very well to tell bankers 
and investors that the Powers ure beat 
on a peaceful solution of the Turkish 
question. That they may well believe, 
and yet have a reasonable fear that the 
chapter of accidents may unexpectedly 
produce war. What they have pointed 
to as most likely is some fresh massacre 
or some uprising in Macedonia. The 
sudden determination of Greece to annex 
Crete does not seem to have figured in 
any of the forecasts, yet it is precisely 
one of those unforeseen events which 
have been feared as likely to result in a 
great war. But, as we say, that result 
does not now seem probable. The Powers, 
if earnestly resolved to keep the peace, 
will easily be able to keep it despite this 
flurry. But what they must be sharply 
reminded of by-this somewhat spectacu- 
lar outbreak is the fact that the evil of 
Turkish rule is one that cries to Heaven 
for remedy, and that it is their business 
to apply it speedily and effectively. That, 
and the fact that, as Mr. Gladstone tele- 
graphs, they ‘‘have characters toredeem,” 
cannot now be lost sight of in all their 
delicate and difficult negotiations. One 
thing they have done very thoroughly, if 
nothing else—filled the whole Levant 
with the belief that the fall of Turkey is 
near at hand, that she is tottering, and 





that a little push would send her over, 
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COL. BLISS AND THE PRIMARIES. 


Cot. Buiss’s letter to Gen. Tracy which 
appeared in the Lvening Post of Thurs- 
day last, met the prophecies of Messrs. 
Tracy and Low, that in some mysterious 
way better men will get into the Munici- 
pal Assembly in Greater New York than 
have got into such bodies in our cities 
during the past forty or fifty years, by 
affirming that neither party will present 
as its candidates men who ought to be 
intrusted with the powers given. Col. 
Bliss agreed also with the view we have 
taken, that the surest way to provide 
good government for the enlarged city is 
to proceed along the line of experience, 
and vest the powers of government in our 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
and heads of departments, which are as 
truly representative of the people as the 
proposed Municipal Assembly. Impor- 
tant, however, as was the letter touching 
the character of the Municipal Assembly, 
it was still more important as regards our 
nominating system. Col. Bliss is an ex- 
pert in the management of this system. 
He has worked in it and over it for more 
than twenty years. He knows all about 
it as it exists and has existed in this city. 
Twenty-five years ago, if we had com- 
plained of its results, he would have 
asked us scornfully whether we went to 
primaries, and- what we knew about 
primaries, and he would then have load- 
ed us with abuse for complaining of pri- 
maries without going to them. There 
was a theory afloat about that time, nor 
is it yet by any means extinct, that all 
abuses in the American government were 
due to the absence from primaries of the 
well-to-do classes, and that as soon as 
they put in aregular appearance at them, 
the nominations would become satisfac- 
tory. Weare afraid to say offhand that 
Col. Bliss himself held this theory at 
that time, though we timidly believe that 
he did, and that we could prove it, but 
we decline to do so. 

His confession, therefore, that respect- 
able people will not go to primaries, and 
that, if they did, they would find there 
a cut-and-dried nomination prepared be- 
forehand, of which they in all probability 
could not possibly approve, and that 
any municipal legislature produced there 
would be unsatisfactory, is a very impor- 
tant contribution to current political dis- 
cussion. It is not important only for city 
affairs, but for State and national af- 
fairs. Platt, Gov. Black, Payn, the 
State Legislature, and the New York 
delegation to Congress are all the work 
of primaries. Nay, they are, as far as 
this city is concerned, the work of notori- 
ously fraudulent primaries. We know of 
no proposition in politics so plain as that 
no improvement in the quality of our le- 
gislative bodies can b2 expected as long as 
the present mode of nomination for office 
is persisted in. The device of throwing 
the protection of the law round them, 
from which some people expect a great 
deal, will evidently prove futile, because, 





as Col. Bliss shows, people will not attend 
them, whether legal or not. Lauterbach 
will be there, the Progressive Gruber will 
be there, and the Trojan Van Allen will 
be there, and the Wicked Gibbs will be 
there, but the average busy citizen will 
not be there, because he will feel certain 
that he will be unable to influence the 
result, and because he has other things 
to do. To get him to vote at elections, 
unless in times of great excitement, is 
hard work; to get him to vote for the 
nomination of somebody for office, when 
he knows his vote will count for nothing, 
will be simply impossible. 

In short, Col. Bliss’s letter is an admis- 
sion, coming from a responsible quarter, 
that our nominating system, after seven 
ty years’ trial, has broken down. But it 
has not simply broken down. In its pre- 
sent dilapidated condition it is carrying 
our Government to destruction. It. is 
creating bosses all over the country, and 
putting the State Governors and Legisla- 
tures, and therefore the United States 
Senate, within their control. And these 
Governors and Legislatures have conse- 
quently become indifferent to public opi- 
nion—ostentatiously indifferent—to a de- 
gree, we venture to assert, never before 
known in a parliamentary country. In 
New York to-day we have a boss, a Gov- 
ernor, and a Legislature to whom the re- 
monstrances of the church, the press, the 
colleges, the boards of commerce and 
trade, the instructed classes—in other 
words, the chief organs of civilization in 
every country—simply afford food for 
merriment. That Gov. Black meant to 
designate the utterances of these classes 
and corporations by his terms “ intole- 
rant criticism’’ and “irresponsible cla- 
mor,’’ there can hardly be adoubt. Lit- 
tle by little, year by year, we have seen 
our government drifting away from the 
leading agencies of healthy progress, or 
even peaceful progress. We know that, 
emanating from primaries, it can hardly 
do otherwise. 

Nevertheless, in the teeth of the plain- 
est facts of the day, we have the Charter 
Commissioners proposing to extend and 
perpetuate the power of the primary over 
our affairs, and they are even bold enough 
to predict that the officers the primary 
turns out will improve, the larger the area 
over which they rule and the more money 
we give them tohandle. The solemn truth 
is, that the chief work before reformers 
to day is the contrivance of some mode of 
nomination which will give the voters of 
each party a free choice of candidates 
and will open wider the gates of publie 
life. From public life nearly all our talent 
and character is now excluded. You find 
it everywhere else, in our colleges, in our 
railroads, in business, but you do not find 
it in politics. And if you ask nine-tenths 
of the men of character and talent, whom 
you think peculiarly fitted for offics, why 
they do not take office, they wil! tell you 
that the vexations, uncertainties, and 
base compliances of the primaries and 








conventions are too great, that to get in 
and stay in, they would have to keep on 
good terms with the degraded and cor- 
rupt animal known as the boss. The other 
tenth could not get in if they wished to 
do so. In other words, the nominating 
system is too odious to them. 








THE TARIFF MUDDLE. 


Two events of prime importance to the 
coming tariff bill have taken place dur- 
ing the past week. One of these is 
the breaking of the steel-rail pool, the 
other is the final disagreement of the 
wool-growers and the woollen-manufac- 
turers on the subject of the rates on 
raw wool. Both these events must, we 
think, have a considerable influence 
on public opinion; that is, on that por- 
tion of the community which is in a 
wavering state of mind regarding pro- 
tective tariffs in general, and opposed 
to the very high duties of the McKinley 
tariff of 1890. Among these Mr. McKin- 
ley himself may perhaps be counted at 
the present time. Certainly a very large 
division of his supporters in the recent 
election may be placed in this category. 

The breaking of the steel-rail pool and 
the reduction of the price of rails from 
$29 to $17 per ton is an event of almost 
startling significance. It discloses two 
facts that the tariff-reformers have long 
insisted upon, namely, that rails can be 
made in this country as cheaply as any- 
where in the world, and that the effect, if 
not the purpose, of the protective duty 
is to enable the rail-makers to charge 
more to the domestic than they do to the 
foreign buyer. The sudden fall of $12 
per ton, and the rushing business that 
the mills are doing at the reduced rate, 
are ample confirmation of another doc- 
trine held by the tariff-reformers, that 
the prohibitory duty which has generally 
prevailed enables the ‘‘combine” to 
make enormous and unjust profits in 
times of business activity, when the de- 
mand for rails exceeds the domestic sup- 
ply, whereas, if foreign rails could be 
bought at such times, the price would 
never much exceed the cost of produc- 
tion with a fair profit added. Some of 
the trade journals which are not under 
the influence of the combine have, during 
recent years, repeatedly warned the rail- 
makers that they were standing in their 
own light, and that a day of reckoning 
could not be much longer averted, mean- 
ing that the public would some day be 
angry enough to tear down the whole 
tariff, so far as they were concerned, and 
leave them to fight the competition of 
the world without any protection what- 
ever. ; 

The outcome, however, has been quite 
different. The long period of dulness in 
the mills has broken the combine, and 
they are now selling at prices below the 
reach of European competition. Under 
the present conditions a protective duty 
is worthless. It is a mockery, an insult 
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to common sense, a stigma on the intelli- 
gence of the people who tolerate it. If 
the demand for rails should exceed the 
producing capacity of the United States, 
then the tariff would enable the combine 
to recombine and charge higher prices 
than they ought to have; but this is not 
likely to happen. The room for new rail- 
way construction is a restricted area, 
while the power to produce rails is lim- 
ited only by the capital and inventive 
skill of those engaged in the business. 
This is the cause of the breaking of the 
pool, and it is pretty safe to say that the 
break will not be repaired, at all events 
that the old prices will not be restored, 
very soon. The object-lesson is a very 
useful one. 

The disagreement between the Ohio 
combine that calls itself the National 
Wool-Growers’ Association and the Na- 
tional Association of Woollen Manufac- 
turers promises to cause more trouble to 
the tariff-makers at Washington than the 
broken steel-rail pool. Indeed, there is 
no reason why the latter should cause 
any trouble, since they can simply ignore 
it altogether. They cannot ignore the 
fact that Judge Lawrence and his coterie 
demand rates of duty on raw wool which 
the manufacturers absolutely refuse to 
agree to. The history of this disagree- 
ment goes back to the year 1883, when 
the wool-growers, under the lead of this 
same coterie, demanded certain rates 
which they did not get. It was their per- 
sistent clamor for higher rates that led to 
the McKinley tariff of 1890. Without 
them there would have been no such bill, 
no political upheaval in the autumn of 
that year, and no defeat of Harrison in 
1892. The whole tariff enormity that 
broke the back of the hitherto patient 
public was piled on top of the wool 
schedule of that year. Even then the 
Ohio coterie were not satisfied. No sooner 
was the bill passed than they began to 
find fault with it and to threaten this 
and that unless the rates were raised. 
The only result of their mendicancy was 
the repeal of all duties on wool in the 
Wilson bill. That this repeal has been a 
blessing to the country there is no doubt, 
but, of course, it did not allay the crav- 
ings of Lawrence & Co. They have been 
as persistent and grasping as ever, and 
have presented the following schedule of 
rates as the minimum of their demands: 

“Twelve cents a pound on class 1 and class 
2 wools; double duty on washed, and triple 
duty on scoured ; 8 cents a pound on all car- 
pet wools, and double and triple duty on 
washed and scoured, and 3 cents a pound ad- 
ditional duty on all skirted wools.” 

Upon this exorbitant and insufferable 
schedule a two days’ conference has been 
held at Washington with the woollen ma- 
nufacturers, who offered to concede 8 cents 
on class 1, 9 and 11 cents on class 2, and 
32 per cent. ad valorem on class 3, or car- 
pet wools; the last-mentioned rate being 
that of the McKinley tariff, which nearly 
ruined the carpet-manufacturers. The 
Philadelphia Press issued a very moving 





appeal to the wool-growers not to ask too 
much from the manufacturers, but to 
keep within bounds, alleging that the 
manufacturers wanted nothing but what 
was fair, that they were guided by wise 
counsels and moderate desires, and that 
they only asked living rates. The effect 
of this pathos was nil, for the wool-grow- 
ers abated not one jot of their demands, 
and the conference ended in a total dis- 
agreement. We fear that the arguments 
addressed by our esteemed contemporary 
had a tendency to steel the hearts of the 
wool-growers, for the Press began by 
telling them that they were ‘struck 
down”? by the Wilson tariff and that 
they are ‘“‘ utterly prostrate ’’; also, that 
their prostration has been ‘‘one of the 
most potent factors in the disastrous de- 
pression of the past four years.’’ If the 
wool-growers believe this, they will natu- 
rally fight all the harder for the tariff 
they wa. But if they were really pros- 
trated by t. Wilson tariff, why did they 
bring to market 270,000,000 pounds of 
wool in the year following the passage of 
it? That does not look much like pros- 
tration, and they might not know the 
dreadful condition they are in unless the 
newspapers reminded them of it from 
time to time. 

Lawrence & Co. may think the world 
will come to an end if a Republican tariff 
is enacted which is not agreeable to them. 
Yet such a thing has happened before. 
It happened in 1883, and the party pros- 
pered fairly well until 1890, when the 
wool-growers had their innings,or thought 
they had. Probably Chairman Dingley 
would like to present a schedule of wool 
and woollen duties to the House and say, 
‘¢This is what both the parties in interest 
have agreed to.’’ It would be very much 
in the line of precedents to assume that 
any agreement for distributing the plun- 
der of the consumers of woollen goods 
must be satisfactory. Alas, this is not 
possible now. One or the other must be 
disappointed, and we think that Law- 
rence will be that one. At any rate it is 
avery pretty quarrel as it stands, and the 
public are likely to get some advantage 
out of it in the end, even though there 
may be a temporary increase in the price 
of woollen goods. 








THE GOVERNMENT AS A PUBLISHER. 


Tue Senate has become such an ingenious 
machine for blocking good and expediting 
vicious legislation that one specification 
more or less seems hardly worth making. 
But a bill now sleeping the sleep of death 
in a Senate committee is so suggestive 
both of the stupid confusion and waste 
attending Government business and of the 
dead mass of prejudice and inertia that 
has to be dynamited out of the way of the 
most simple and rational reform, that 
comment upon it is a public service. We 
refer to House bill No. 8237, ‘‘ Toimprove 
the printing and binding methods of pub- 
licdocuments.’’ This bill was the concep- 





tion of Mr. F. A. Crandall, Superinten- 
dent of Documents, and was by him sub- 
mitted, in the first place, for examination 
and criticism, to all the members of 
Congress, all the publishing bureaus of 
the Government, all the depository libra- 
ries, and to one thousand private citi- 
zens who had show2 an interest in public 
documents. Approved almost unani- 
mously by them, it passed the House on 
May 7, 1896, with several minor changes. 
But it could not get out of the committee 
in the Senate last session; it is now as- 
serted that it cannot this session. Sena- 
tors declare that Superintendent Cran- 
dall and Public Printer Benedict have 
not displayed the requisite ‘‘tact’’ in 
urging the bill. So they are bound to 
strangle it. 

But if not “‘ tact,’’ Mr. Crandall has at 
least displayed force and lucidity of ex- 
position in his account of the belated and 
benighted methods at present in vogue in 
the Government Printing-Office. This he 
has done in his second annual report. 
The methods in question are forced upon 
the Office by antiquated laws. It was to 
cure their absurdities, and the chaotic 
practice that has grown up under them, 
that his bill was introduced. It did not 
call for the appropriation of a single cent, 
nor cut off a single book now printed. It 
simply proposed to introduce order and 
simplicity into a department where chaos 
and old night now hold sway, to make 
Government publications more speedily 
available and convenient to all concerned, 
and to do it at a great saving of time, 
temper, and money. To urge such a bill 
upon the Senate, as at present consti- 
tuted, is of itself a ‘‘tactless’’ thing to 
do, we confess, and we must no doubt 
submit for the present to a continuance 
of the inveterate evil. 

What a huge and needless evil it is, Su- 
perintendent Crandall shows to demon- 
stration. Take the matter of delay in 
publication. The extreme to which this 
has gone in the census reports is general- 
ly known. But there are other series of 
Government books in which the hair has 
almost equally grown in the shaving. In 
fact, says Mr. Crandall, ‘‘as a rule the 
libraries get their books anywhere from 
one to seven years after Congress has had 
them, and usually long after their cur- 
rent interest has quite evaporated and 
they have passed into the dry-as-dust 
stage of their existence.’’ For example, 
a sheep-bound volume containing the re- 
ceipts and expenditures of the Govern- 
ment in 1889 reached the libraries last 
summer. This was at the very time when 
all Government documents bearing on 
public finance were in eager request, and 
when the sending out of such moss- 
grown volumes seemed a peculiar imper- 
tinence. ‘At this date,” writes the Su- 
perintendent, the depository libraries 
have not received ‘‘a single document of 
any kind appertaining to the Fifty- 
fourth Congress. They have not had a 
Congressional Directory since the first 
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session of the Fifty-third Congress, nor 
a Consular Report since that for August, 
1892, which they received in February, 
1895. . . . They have not received 
the annual report on the Mineral Re- 
sources of the country for the years 1891 
and 1892, though they have received it 
for 1893.’’ 

The deadly pains taken to bury official 
information under misleading tombstones 
(they cannot be called titles), and to shoot 
out masses of unindexed rubbish for the 
vexation of the baffled inquirer, Mr. 
Crandall illustrates by many examples, 
In Washington there are “living indexes”’ 
who know how to thread their way 
through the mighty mazes without a plan 
that are called ‘Messages and Docu- 
ments,’ or some other jumbling name, 
but, failing such aid, the investigator is 
soon lost in the labyrinth. The Superin- 
tendent tells of a caller from Omaha in 
quest of a certain document, to whom he 
remarked that what he wanted was in the 
depository library at Omaha. The Ne- 
braskan replied that he knew it, and that 
the local librarian had offered to help him 
find it, but that a short hunt in the amor- 
phous mass had convinced him that ‘‘ the 
quickest and cheapest way to get that 
book was to come to Washington for it, a 
journey of a thousand miles each way.” 

The duplication and hopeless confusion 
of Government reports, under the present 
headless system, are enough to make a 
private publisher’s hair stand on end. 
Librarians and indexers they seem de- 
signed to kill outright. Mr. Crandall’s 
exhibit here, which he assures us is only 
one of many equally flagrant, is worth 
reproducing. It is the report of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1894. 
Following are the various disguises and 
aliases of this volume: 

(First—Bureau edition.] 


Title-page; ‘‘ Annual report of the Commis. 
sioner of Indian Affairs. 1894. Washington: 
Government Printing-Office. 1895.” 

Back title: ‘* Report of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. 1894.” 


({Second—Department edition.) 


Title.page: ‘‘ Annual report of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior for the fiscal year ending 


June 30, 1894, In five volumes. Volume II. 
= : Government Printing - Office. 

Back tifle: ‘‘ Report of the Secretary of the 
Interior. Vol. 2. 1894.” 


(Third—Message and Documents edition.} 


Title-page: ‘‘ Report of the Secretary of the 
Interior; being part of the message and docu- 
ments communicated to the two Houses of 
Congress at the beginning of the third session 
of the Fifty-third Congress. In five volumes. 
Volume II. Washington: Goverment Print- 
ing-Office. 1894.” 

ck title—‘' Message and Documents Inte- 
rior Dep’t. Vol. 2. 1894-5.” 


[Fourth—Sheep bound Congressional reserve edition.] 

First title-page: ‘‘The Executive Docu- 
ments of the House of Representatives for 
the third session of the Fifty-third Congress. 
189495. In thirty-five volumes. Washing. 
ton : Government Printing-Office. 1895.”’ 

This is followed by a general index to 
the thirty-five volumes of executive docu- 
ments, filling eighteen pages, and then by 
the— 


Second title-page: ‘‘53d Congress, 3d ses- 





sion, House of Representatives, Ex. Doc. 1, 
Part 5. Report of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior; being part of the message and documents 
communicated to the two Houses of Congress 
at the beginning of the third session of the 
Fifty-third Congress. In five volumes. Vol- 
ume Il. Washington: Government Printing- 
Office. 1894.” 

Back title: ‘‘House Executive Documents, 
3d sess., 53d Cong., 1894-95. Vol. 15. Report 
of the Secretary of the Interior. Vol. 2—1894. 
Indian Affairs.” 

Remember that the contents of these 
volumes are, in all four editions, precisely 
the same, and that three out of the four 
titles give not the faintest idea of what is 
in the book, and then remember that the 
Senate falls back upon its dignity and 
demands the most delicate ‘tact’? in 
asking it to put an end to this monstrous 
absurdity ! 

We regret being unable to give more of 
Mr. Crandall’s piquant report. But we 
advise everybody to read it who wants to 
see the supernatural wisdom of ‘the 
State’’ in actual operation. 7 2 United 
States is the largest publi' ¢c of books 
and maps in the world ; yet it goes on in 
blind adherence to wasteful and brainless 
methods that would wreck a private pub- 
lisher in cne week. To introduce the 
slightest and most obviously rational im- 
provement is a labor of Hercules anda 
work of years. The liberality of Congress 
in voting money to put valuable informa- 
tion in the hands of the people is frus- 
trated by statutes and regulations that 
compel inefficiency and extravagance and 
confusion worse confounded. We shall 
get the needed changes in time, if Mr. 
Crandall despairs not and keeps battering 
away at senatorial Dummheit. But with 
‘*the State’? making such a sorry mess 
of the publishing business, we hope it 
will be some time before it goes into rail- 
roading or telegraphing or canalling. 








COMMERCIAL ACTIVITY IN EUROPE. 


THE remarkable results of the foreign 
commerce of the United States in the 
past year have been noticed in these 
columns, and the favorable features 
dwelt upon. How far these results: re- 
flect general or special conditions can be 
determined only by comparing them 
with the trade of other countries dur- 
ing the same or nearly similar period. 

In the twelve months of 1896 the Unit- 
ed Kingdom imported from her own pos- 
sessions and foreign countries merchan- 
dise to the value of £441,807,335, a gain 
of £25,117,677 over the imports of 1895, 
and three times the increase of 1895 over 
1894. The increase was about 6 per 
cent., apparently a small one, but of 
high importance in so large a trade 
movement, representing nearly one-half 
the value of the raw cotton annually ex- 
ported from the United States. True, 
the United Kingdom was obliged to make 
large purchases of food in the past year, 
and to that one item more than £7,500,- 
000 of the increase was due. The in- 
crease that remains points to greatly im- 
proved conditions in industry and com- 





merce, for in no class of imports, whe- 
ther raw materials or manufactured pro- 
ducts, whether articles of necessity or 
of comfort or luxury, is a decreased 
movement recorded; and in every class 
but one the increase is notable. When 
the trade books were closed for 1895, it 
was found that the increase of movement 
over 1894 had been irregular, and in 
most clesses the increase was by the hun- 
dreds of thousands; in’ 1896 the increase 
is regular and general, and is measured 
by the millions of pounds. The imports 
of metals showed a decrease of £405,682 
in 1895 and an increase of £1,808,744 in 
1896. The imports of raw materials for 
the textile industries increased by £146,- 
803 in 1895 and by £3,996,355 in 1896; 
for other industries, by £1,023,568 in 1895 
and £3,216,343 in 1896. So far from 
pointing to crushing and continuing de- 
pression in manufactures, the trade re- 
turns indicate an increased demand for 
raw materials in the great manufactur- 
ing industries. This would not have oc- 
curred had all confidence of holding their 
own at home and abroad been lost among 
the manufacturers. Fair-traders, if any 
of that description remain, get up peri- 
odical scares over the competition endur- 
ed by English industries with those of 
continental Europe, and they may point 
to the fact that the imports of manufac- 
tured products increased in 1895 by £6,- 
700,606 and in 1896 by £5,649,260. But 
against these figures must be placed the 
greater imports of raw materials, the ne- 
cessary basis of British industries and 
export trade. 

The figures of the exports only confirm 
the better aspects at home and abroad. 
The markets of the United Kingdom, 
being free to the products of the world, 
are distributing centres for these pro- 
ducts. If industrial conditions at home 
are in a bad way, the outward movement 
of the raw materials imported would show 
an increase. A greater quantity or value 
would be sent where a better demand ex- 
isted, and sold even at a sacrifice to re- 
lieve the home market. This was the 
condition in 1895. The exports of foreign 
and colonial merchandise rose from £57,- 
961,534 to £59,970,763, an increase of £2,- 
009,229. In 1896 not only was this in- 
crease wiped out, but £1,464,000 more was 
retained at home, presumably for home 
use. The exports were only £56,466,465, 

With this sign of improvement may be 
considered the exports of British and 
Irish produce and manufactures. In two 
years the value has risen from £215,824,- 
333 to £239,922,209, and of this increase 
the larger part, £14,032,193, occurred in 
the last twelve months. Since 1894 the 
exports of yarns and textile fabrics in- 
creased by £9,374,807, and of metals and 
machinery by £8,510,464—figures that do 
not point to very sorry conditions of these 
great interests. It would be interesting 
to show how this larger export movement 
has been distributed throughout the 
world, but it must suffice to say that it is 
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not from the United States that the 
greatest demand has originated. 

Turning to France, the comparison 
must be based upon the returns for eleven 
months of each calendar year, which 
are, however, sufficient to convey a gene- 
ral view of the tendencies. The values of 
the imports increased 5.2 per cent., or 
not far from the percentage given by the 
British movement. The improvement is 
more marked in French imports than in 
British, for the imports into France in 
1895 were more than 5.3 per cent. less 
than in 1894, a difference for which prices 
could not account. That French manu- 
facturers look for better conditions is 
seen in the larger imports and the de- 
creased exports of raw materials of manu- 
factures. Yet the flow of finished pro- 
ducts to foreign markets was only 2.5 per 
cent. greater than in 1895, showing an 
increased consumption at home, or an an- 
ticipation of a demand to be made in the 
near future. The total exports of French 
products of every description mark an 
increase of 2.6 per cent., against an in- 
crease of 11.8 per cent. in 1894. The 
point to be dwelt upon is the greater im- 
ports, which may be taken as evidence of 
a more hopeful feeling, if not a present 
realization of greater industrial activity. 

Germany presents a striking contrast 
to France in foreign commerce. The 
French protectionists have for years been 
increasing the rates of import duties with 
the avowed object of becoming inde- 
pendent, as far as was possible, of other 
countries. To make such a policy effec- 
tive, foreign trade must be discouraged, 
and the opinion of those best fitted to 
judge is that the policy has been carried 
so far as to narrow and cripple the com- 
mercial movement of France, depriving 
her of her proper share in the world’s 
trade. Certain it is that Germany has 
in foreign commerce far outstripped 
France, and is to-day the type of the 
aggressive merchant, taking every ad- 
vantage offered in foreign markets, and 
making a market in the face of keenest 
competition. True, Germany has made 
concessions to her agrarian party, and has 
adopted both corn and bourse laws, and 
granted bounties direct and indirect on 
production and navigation, as well as on 
some exports. All this is costly, and in 
the end will prove a grievous charge upon 
the taxpayers who foot the bill. At pre- 
sent, the stimulus is felt in industries 
and in shipping, and methods of selling 
have resulted in enlarged trade. The 
German trade returns, as printed month- 
ly, do not state values, but weights, 
which makes it impossible to compare 
them with the French or English. Both 
exports and imports for the eleven months 
of 1896 showed a large increase over 1894 
and 1895. 

England, France, and Germany thus 
manifest a decided improvement in both 
imports and exports in the last year. 
The United States gives a remarkably 
large export movement, and quite as-re- 





markably small an import. Merely from 
the commercial aspect this is not so 
wholesome an indication as is found 
among our European competitors; yet so 
long as the currency question remains un- 
settled, it is well to have the appearance 
of being able to draw gold from Europe 
in payment of a trade balance in our 
favor. 


THE MADOX-BROWN EXHIBITION. 


Lonpon, January 26, 1897. 

By name, at least, Ford Madox Brown is 
probably better known to-day than he was 
during hislifetime. In the various books about 
the Pre-Raphaelites and Pre-Raphaelitism, is- 
sued within the last few years, he has figured 
so prominently that it is impossible any longer 
to ignore the part he took in one of the most 
memorable art movements of the century. 
But the many who now recognize his power 
and influence are scarcely more familiar with 
his work than were his sceptical contempora- 
ries. It is true that his ‘‘ Christ Washing Pe- 
ter’s Feet,” his noblest and perhaps most beau- 
tiful painting, is now in the National Gallery. 
But this is the one important example in any 
public collection in London, though, of course, 
there are a few drawings and water colors 
at South Kensington. It is in Manchester, 
rather, where a series of designs by him deco- 
rate the Town Hall, and some of his cartoons 
and one at least of his most famous canvases 
hang in the Corporation Gallery, that a just 
idea is to be formed of his actual accomplish- 
ment, and, unfortunately, few people think 
of travelling to that big commercial town to 
study art. Before his death, even, little had 
been seen of his work for many years in Lon- 
don. He had long ceased to send to the Royal 
Academy, which had invariably treated him 
with something like contempt, the very mas. 
terpiece now in the national collection having 
been skied when submitted to Academicians, 
and he had not organized an exhibition of his 
own since 1865. Only very occasionally, as in 
the Arts and Crafts show of last autumn, has 
any pretence been made to represent him, how- 
ever inadequately. For this reason the exhi- 
bition of his work just opened at the Grafton 
Gallery, the first attempt to collect his draw- 
ings and cartoons and paintings into one com- 
prehensive and representative whole, is of un- 
usual interest. Moreover, one feels that the 
collection has been ordered—according to his 
preferences- entirely independent of the aid 
or patronage of the Royal Academy, upon 
which is usually supposed to devolve the duty 
of honoring England’s great artists after their 
death. He himself resented bitterly theaction 
of Academicians in preparing the Rossetti show 
of 1882; despite years of indifference, to see 
them ‘swooping down on poor Gabriel's 
works,” lent, he wrote toone of his daughters, 
‘*new terrors to death.” But in his case the 
Academy has proved more consistent, refusing 
to hang even one of his pictures in their exhi- 
bitions of ‘* Deceased British Masters.” The 
present show has been organized by Mr. Ford 
Madox Hueffer, who but recently published a 
very entertaining and sympathetic biography 
of his grandfather, and who, perhaps, of all 
men, is the most competent for the task. 

Certainly his selection has been so wise and 
intelligent that the collection enables one to 
study Ford Madox Brown’s career, stage by 
stage, beginning with the copies of old mas- 
ters belonging to his student years, and finish- 





ing only with the last illustration designed 
immediately before his death. You can see 
the work with which, practically, he made 
his first appearance in England, the big car- 
toon, ‘‘ Spirit of Justice,” for the Westmin- 
ster Hall competition of 1845, when he had for 
rivals, among others, Dyce, and Maclise, and 
Etty; the cartoon which Haydon thought the 
only thing in the competitive show worth 
looking at, ‘‘a figure of Justice, and is exqui- 
site as far as that figure goes.” Here, too, are 
the “ Parasina,” “The Study in the Manner 
of the Early Masters,” and the ‘ Wicliffe 
on his Trial,” painted when he first found a 
manner and method of his own—pictures that 
roused the young Rossetti’s enthusiasm and 
led him to write that letter to Ford Madox 
Brown which was the commencement of their 
life-long intimacy and, incidentally, really of 
Pre-Raphaelitism. It was the letter of the 
story every one by this time has heard; its en- 
thusiasm so surprising the elder artist, used 
as yet only to ridicule and scorn, that his an- 
swer was an immediate visit, himself well 
armed with a big stick, to the supposed scoff- 
er and player of practical jokes. Then, 
again, there are the landscapes, ‘ English 
Autumn Afternoon,” ‘Carrying Corn,” in 
which he seems to have prepared the way for 
Monet. He was inclined, his grandson states, 
‘*to claim that he had started the ‘ Plein-Air’ 
school in France.” But in his inordinate love 
of detail, he could not understand that the 
painter who would give a right impression of 
light and atmosphere, cannot have eyes as 
well for every single leaf and blade of grass. 
It is strange that while one thus discovers in 
him the gern, as it were, of plein-airisme, so, 
too, one can look to his paintings for that 
kind of realism usually associated with Bas- 
tien-Lepage, to whom, indeed, Englishmen of 
the so-called Newlyn school turned for models, 
all unconscious of what had been done vir- 
tually in their midst. The Manchester Cor- 
poration Gallery has lent the large picture 
‘* Work,’’ which was undertaken, Ford Madox 
Brown himself explained, to prove that the 
British workman ‘‘ was at least as worthy of 
the powers of an English painter as the fisher- 
man of the Adriatic, the peasant of the Cam- 
pagna, or the Neapolitan lazzarone ’’—that is, 
he saw beauty in the British ‘“navvy,” just 
as Bastien thought to see it in the French 
peasant. The Manchester Town-Hall frescoes 
could not well be included; but some of the 
cartoons and two or three of the original 
small panels from which they were afterwards 
painted, are here; these giving an idea of the 
brilliancy of the color and the well-balanced 
composition which distinguished all the large 
decorations, with the exception, perhaps, of 
the last two or three, done when Madox Brown 
was quite an old man and his powers were 
somewhat failing. 

Besides these more ambitious productions, 
there are numerous water-colors—some, like 
the little ‘“‘King René’s Honeymoon” and 
‘The Younger Foscari,” gems of color that 
Rossetti never surpassed ; there are portraits 
in pastel, designs for stained glass, a long 
series of cartoons of famous men, illustrations 
(for, like Rossetti and Millais and Holman 
Hunt, he drew for the wood-engraver in the 
sixties and thereabout, the greatest period of 
English illustration); and there are many stu- 
dies and sketches in pencil and pen-and-ink 
and crayon. In fact, no phase of his art is 
altogether neglected. There is even a cabinet 
decorated by himself, Rossetti, and Burne- 
Jones, to remind one of his connection with 
the house of Morris, Marshall, Falkner & Co., 
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for which, in his time, he designed not only 
stained glass, but tables and chairs and other 
pieces of domestic furniture. 

Really, Madox Brown may be said to have 
heralded the decorative revival for which, asa 
rule, Morris receives chief credit, and to have 
originated the idea of the Arts and Crafts So- 
ciety. He was designing furniture before 
Morris had come up from Oxford, and at- 
tempting to exhibit it in a gallery before the 
Pre-Raphaelites had sufficiently emancipated 
themselves from academical tradition to en- 
courage the attempt. It is no wonder that 
Mr. Hueffer thinks his misfortune was to 
have anticipated ‘‘the ‘psychical moment’ 
with everything that he did.” The catalogue 
itself is further proof of this curious feature 
of his career. Where possible, it is copied 
from one he issued for his own show in 
1865, in which the title of every picture is 
followed by a long account of the subject and 
an explanation of its meaning and moral—an 
example but too closely followed at Toynbee 
Hall and in other quarters where every pic- 
ture is supposed necessarily to contain a moral 
and a text for a sermon. 

To pass thus rapidly in review the life-work 
of Ford Madox Brown is to begin to under- 
stand the reason of his large influence upon a 
few artists, his utter inability to interest 
others or to please the public. However his 
art may have been modified or developed by 
time, in one main essential it continued unal- 
terable to the end. You may divide his work 
into the three stages generally adopted, since 
it seems inevitable that every artist should 
be given his ‘‘ periods”; you may point to the 
early paintings in which the influence of the 
Antwerp and Paris studios where he studied 
still lingers; to those that succeeded, marked 
by the fanatical respect for detail that com 
pelled him to work out each separate leaf on 
- the lilac bush he painted until his diary fairly 
groans under the task; to the latest, charac- 
terized by a sensuousness that prized color 
above accuracy, though, let me add in all 
haste, accuracy was never on that account 
discarded. To accept these divisions, how- 
ever, is not to blind one’s self to the fact that 
the painter throughout his life—when stu- 
dent, when inexorable realist, when colorist— 
was always, from first to last, an independent, 
an innovator. By temperament, clearly, he 
could never have been anything else; but the 
chances are that his escape from academical or 
classical leading-strings was all the easier be- 
cause in Antwerp hestudied under Baron Wap- 
pers, a leader of Romanticism in Belgium, 
and because in the artistic Paris of his stu- 
dent days—1840 was the date of his first going 
to Paris—individuality was the battle-cry of 
the Romanticists. From Delacroix to Devéria, 
from Corot to Célestin Nanteuil, from Millet 
to Gavarni, there was scarce one of them who 
was not seeking to express his individuality— 
even if he had no individuality to express, as 
sometimes happened—whether in painting or 
etching, in lithography or drawing for the 
wood-engraver. For what other reason had 
the red symbol of revolution been flaunted 
some years earlier at the Comédie.Frangaise, 
for what other reason had young rebels pledged 
each other over the Byronic skull drinking- 
cup of that little café in the Champs Elysées ? 
Madox Brown, young and impressionable, a 
rebel too by nature, could not have remained 
quite impervious to the prevailing tendencies 
of the schools and studios. There was a cer- 
tain something in the atmosphere to stimulate 
and quicken his growth—so effectually that 
when he returned to England, still a mere 





youth, he was fully equipped to startle a 
decorous Academy by his independence. 

When it is remembered to what depths, of 
bitumen and commonplace, painting in Eng- 
land had then sunk, the daring of his revolt 
will be all the more appreciated. How could 
men like Mulready and Egg and Eastlake and 
Grant be expected to sympathize with a young 
unknown painter bold enough to be entirely 
original in composition and color and treat- 
ment, as Madox Brown was from the time he 
first tried to exbibit in London? No amount 
of abuse and contumely could weaken him; 
because he was misunderstood, his individu- 
ality was no less dear tohim. Whatever he 
might not be, he could always remain him- 
self, and this was his uncompromising atti- 
tude throughout life. The result is a strength, 
a vitality, a vigor in his work which enforces 
respect even when one is disposed otherwise 
te be critical. For the truth is, as is often the 
case, the determination to maintain his indi- 
viduality in face of opposition sometimes 
forced him to extremes. You feel this when 
he overloads his landscape with tedious super- 
fluous facts, when he insists too peremptorily 
on the story he is telling or the lesson he is 
preaching; when, in his portraits, his desire 
to bescrupulously faithful in giving a likeness, 
in painting every hair ina beard, every foldin 
an ugly gown, leads him to forget that his 
sitter is a living human being made of flesh and 
blood, and not cast-iron; when his preoccupa- 
tion with detail leaves him no eyes for the as- 
pect of the scene before him. You begin to 
question if it is worth while for the artist to 
be individual, to be independent, if it is main- 
ly to achieve ugliness or eccentricity. You 
read of the endless labors of Madox Brown 
over this picture or that, of the sacrifices he 
made and the discomforts to which he was 
put, that he might paint out-of-doors, that he 
might obtain the right models; and then you 
consider how much better many another paint- 
er, with infinitely less trouble, would have 
suggested actual character. 

Take, for instance, ‘‘ Work,” a masterpiece 
in its way. It shows British ‘‘ navvies” busy 
in a Hampstead street ; men and background 
alike studied on the spot. But the men are not 
really good types, not one of them ; Charles 
Keene, with a few lines, could have given a 
far more truthful portrait of the British 
workman. And so conscientiously did Madox 
Brown copy their rough working-clothes and 
tools, so much meaning did he pack into the 
little group, that he forgot to include them in 
the picture ; they have absolutely no relation 
to the rest of the composition, to the figures 
of Carlyle and Kingsley, on one side, so well 
enveloped in atmosphere ; or to the two women 
in big bonnets and crinolines, on the other, 
who keep their place so admirably within the 
frame ; or to the man and woman on horse- 
back in the middle distance, who serve to di- 
vide the light from the shadows; or to the 
street, with its line of sandwich men, just be- 
low in such true if difficult perspective. Here, 
indeed, is a very serious fault in a painting. 
And yet the sincerity—if one can venture on 
a sadly abused word—the dignity of the com- 
position, you feel, would make up for even 
more glaring defects. And this dignity of 
composition is seldom missing from any of his 
designs. He could fill a canvas as Barry, I 
think it was, once said to Haydon, with far 
less reason for the compliment. He knew how 
to give a fine decorative arrangement without 
the prop of classical convention, and he could 
afford, as most artists cannot, to treat it hu- 
morously when he chose. For humor was one 





of his predominant qualities. One is not sur- 
prised to learn that a favorite book with him 
once was ‘The Adventures of Tyll Eulenspie- 
gel.’ There is hardly a picture, however seri- 
ous in motive without its element of fun as 
naive as that of the medisval artist who deco- 
rated the cathedrals and churches of Europe, 
and not to be overlooked in any, even the 
slightest, estimate of his art. 

Another thing which. the collection at the 
Grafton Gallery proves conclusively is that 
the influence of Ford Madox Brown was as 
keenly felt in his immediate family circle as 
among the Pre-Raphaelites. Work is shown 
by his children, Mrs. Hueffer, Mrs. William 
Michael Rossetti, and Oliver Madox Brown, 
and it is amusing to see how devotedly all 
three deferred to him as toa master. More 
than this, one or two of the sketches by the 
son convince one that, had he lived, he would 
have been a still greater man than the father. 
But it is useless to speculate on the might- 
have-been, especially since Ford Madox Brown 
himself, as the exhibition establishes trium- 
phantly, is sure always to be ranked among 
the few great English artists of the nineteenth 
century. N. N. 


Correspondence. 


CHILD MEMORIAL LIBRARY. 


To THE EprToR OF THE NATION: 


Sm: May I announce, through your col- 
umns, that a memorial library is soon to be 
established at Harvard University in honor of 
the late Prof. Child? Prof. Child felt in his 
teaching the need of a special library which 
should give students of English literature free 
and convenient access to a much larger collec- 
tion of books than can be kept on the shelves 
of the general reading-room in the Library of 
the University; and he had in mind the found- 
ing of a special library through subscription. 
The endowment of such a library in his name 
seems, therefore, the most fitting way to per- 
petuate his memory as a teacher and a scholar. 

The committee in charge of the plan began 
its work some weeks ago by private letters to 
persons who would naturally feel a peculiar 
interest in such a memorial. The response to 
these letters has been both generous and cor- 
dial, and the subscriptions amount to $9,500, 
besides a considerable number of valuable 
books. The capital will be placed in the 
bands of the Corporation, and the income only 
will be expended. Each book will be marked 
with a book-plate specially designed for the 
Memorial Library. 

The sum already subscribed insures the suc- 
cess of the plan. [ write to inform Prof. 
Child’s friends and pupils about the Memorial, 
and to give all persons who wish to join in it 
an opportunity of doing so. Gifts of money 
or of books may be sent to Mr. J. H. Gardi- 
ner, No. 18 Grays Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

L. B. R. Brieas, for the Committee. 


HARVARD COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS., 
February 13, 1897. 





ONE OF CHAUCER'S. SOURCES. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NaTION: 


Sir :* Some time ago I pointed out the fact 
that Chaucer used a French version of the 
Consolation of Philosophy, ascribed in the 
MSS. to Jehan de Meung, to help him in his 
Boece (vide the Academy for Sept. 21, 1895, p. 
227). Although the evidence on this point is 
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conclusive, as will appear from the parallel- 
text edition of the two which I am now pre 
paring for the Chaucer Society, there are 
many passages in Chaucer’s translation where 
he does not slavishly follow Jenan de Meung, 
but displays a scholarship surprisingly inde- 
pendent for one who knew so little of the rudi- 
mentary principles of Latin grammar. For, 
despite many assertions to the contrary, the 
Boece shows mistakes numerous enough and 
great enough to condemn as unfounded any 
aspirations its author may have had to be con- 
sidered a good Latin scholar, even when 
judged by the standards of his time. How, 
then, did he manage to translate the difficult 
metres whose subject-matter is often tortuous 
with scholastic logic, and whose language is 
recondite with frequent reminiscences of Vir- 
gil's Georgics ? 

The solution of this problem, which I find in 
the Paraphrase and Commentary wrongly as- 
cribed, at least in its present state, to Thomas 
Aquinas (vide Obbarius, de Consol. Phil., 
Jena, 1843, Prolegomena, p. xlix), throws an 
unexpected light on Chaucer’s literary his- 
tory. 

It must be borne in mind that a large part 
of the instruction given in the Middle Ages 
was imparted through compendious glosses 
and scholia on well-known classics. Of these 
Boethius was one of the most popular. It will 
be remembered how King Alfred cut his teeth, 
so to speak, on the Consolation, and after- 
wards paraphrased it in Old English (vide 
William of Malmesbury Bk. II., § 122, in Rolls 
ed. I, 131).* Notker translated it into the 
Old High German with copious glosses; it 
was done into French five or six times dur- 
ing the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries— 
in several instances, glosses, commentary 
and all; and it has been translated into 
English almost every century from Chau- 
cer’s time to ours. The commentaries which 
grew up about such texts were made to em- 
brace pretty much all the learning of the time 
that had the slightest connection with the 
subject in hand. 

Such a one was that which appeared in va- 
rious forms during the fifteenth century, and 
was connected with the name of Thomas Aqui- 
nas. As it contains quotations from writers 
who flourished after the time of Aquinas, Ob. 
barius suggested that the ascription of it to 
him might have been due to a confusion of bis 
name with that of Thomas of Maldon, who 
died in 1404 (vide Tanner, Bibl. Brit. Hib., p. 
503, and Pitseus, p. 538). But, whoever wrote 
it, there is abundant evidence that both Chau- 
cer and the French translator from whom he 
borrows, in making their Boethius transla- 
tions, worked with it in a form not very un- 
like that which has come down to us through 
some of the early printed editions. It is also 
a striking fact that the Latin text used by 
Chaucer, in its departures from that of the 
other MSS. of Boethius, must have been simi- 
lar to that of Codex Gothanus III. (Obb.), 
which was one of the earliest texts to be asso- 
ciated with the Aquinas Commentary. 

Though this refers especially to the Boece, 
the matter has an interest more far-reaching, 
for many of Chaucer’s Boethius quotations, 
which are very numerous (by no means all of 
them have as yet been out) and are 
scattered all through poems, are taken 
from the Aquinas Cofhmentary, and not from 
his own Boece, nor yet from the Latin text; 
there are also traces in his work of his having 





*For that seems to be the natural inference from 
Malmesbury’s words and the connection in which they 
occur. 








made use of the Commentary independently 
of the Consolation. 

Anything like a complete list of these in- 
debtednesses to the book cannot, of course, be 
given here ; but even the few instances cited 
below will show, I think, that indebtedness 
exists, and will not be without interest to 
those of the Nation’s readers who read and 
love Chaucer. 

(1) In Troilus I. 685, ff., Pandarus insinu- 
ates his friendship for the love-stricken youth, 
saying: 

“For no wight may bireve 

A man to love, til that him list to leve. 

And witeth wel, that bothe two ben vyces, 

Mistrusten alle, or elles alle leve.” 
In Aq. sig. 1, ij (near top),* we have *‘ Vtrumque 
enim vicium est, et omnibus credere, et nulli,” 
as part of a quotation on Friendship from 
Seneca, Epist. iii., glossing ‘‘ Amor dictat sua 
jura fidis sodalibus,” the paraphrase of Boe- 
thius Bk. [II., m. viii. (Obb. 40, 27). The con- 
junction of the two ideas in the Troilus is 
significant. 

(2.) Again, in the Tales A, 1261-1267, we 
have: 


“ We faren as he that dronke is as a mous; 
A dronke man wot wel he hath an hous, 
But he noot which the righte way is thider, 
And toadronke man the wey is slider. 
And certes, in this world so faren we: 
We seken fast after felicitee, 
But we goon wrong ful often trewely.” 


In Boethius III., pr. 2 (Obb. 43, 18), we have 
the same idea: ‘‘ Animus bonum 
summum repetit, set velut ebrius domum quo 
tramite revertatur ignorat.” But the note to 
this passage in Aq. (sig. m, i) is: ‘‘Nota quod 
sicut ebrius scit se habere domum sed~. 
nescit quomodo ad eam redeat, sic homines 
aliquo modo in generali sciunt et cognoscunt 
summum bonum, . sed illi homines 
nesciunt quo modo ad illud summum 
bonum peruenire possint.” Here we see that 
Chaucer’s only addition is ‘‘ And to a dronke 
man the wey is slider.”” But what an addi- 
tion! (For summum bonum “ felicitee,” see 
below, No. 4.) 
(3.) In the House of Fame, 1920, Chaucer 
speaks of 
“ An hous that domus Dedall, 
That Laborintus cleped is.” 
In Boethius the reference to the Labyrinth is 
‘*inextricabilem labyrinthum rationibus tex- 
ens,” Bk. IIf., m. 12 (Obb. 69, 1), Chaucer’s 
own translation of which runs: 
“ Thou hast so woven me with thy resouns the hous of 
edalus.” 
But the note to the passage in Aq. (sig. S, iij) 
is ‘*Nota Laborintus dicebatur domus Deda- 
li,” which shows plainly that Chaucer, if he 
had Boethius in mind, copied the Nota and 
not the Textus. 
(4.) In the description of the Frankelyn 
(Tales A, 334 ff.), he says: 
“ Wel loved he by the morwe a sop In wyn. 
To liven in delyt was ever his wone 
For he was Epicurus owne sone, 


That heeld opinioun that pleyn delyt 
Was verraily felicitee parfait.” 


Cf. also the passage about Epicurus in E 2021. 


“ Some clerkes holden that felicitee 
Stant in delyt.” 
In Bk. IIL., pr. 2 (Obb. 43, 13) Boethius writes : 
‘“* Epicurus summum bonum voluptatem esse 
constituit.” But the note thereto is (sig. m, 








_* My citations are taken from the edition of Boethius’s 

Consolation (—— at Cologne by Henry Quentell in 
1493, which I haopen to nave Prof. Norton, who pos- 
sesses also an excelient codex of the Consvilatwn writ- 
tea late in the thirteenth or early in the fourteenth 
century, has a a of the printed edition of 1491 
(Argentina), which Quentell fullowed very closely, 
the signatures of the two differing by one page. 





i): ‘*Epicuruei posuerunt felicitatem consis- 
tere in voluptatibus scilicet in crapula luxu- 
ria.” Here Chaucer imitates the wording of 
the note and couples it with the Frankelyn’s 
wine-drinking—“ scilicet in crapula luxuria.” 
(5.) Again, in Troilus I., 637 ff., Pandarus 
displays his learning: 
“ By his contrarie is every thing declared. 
For how might ever sweetnesse have be knowe 
To him that never tasted bitternesse ?” 
We have this in Aq. (sig. 1, iv.) as note to Bk. 
IIL., m. 1 (Obb. 41, 5): **Dulcior est apium 
mage labor si malus ora prius sapor edat.” 
**Unde poeta—Dulcia non meminit qui non 
gustauitamare. Namque per oppositum nosci- 
tur omne bonum.” This passage, both in Boe- 
thius and the Troilus, is very near to No. 1, 
and seems more closely related to the Com- 
mentary than to the Romaunt of the Rose 
21819 ff. (Ed. Meon) (cf. Anglia xiv., p. 241). 
(6.) Again, in Troilus I., 1065 ff., Chaucer 
uses the figure— p 
“For every wight that hath an hous to fuunde 
Ne renneth nought the work for to beginne 
With rakel hond, but he wol byde a stounde, 
And send his hertes lyne out fro withinne 
Alderfirst his purpos for to winne.” 
In Aq. (sig. y., v., back) (words not found 
in Boethius I have placed in parentheses): 
“Sicut enim artifex (puta edificator) formam 
faciende rei (sicut domus) mente percipiens 
(i. e. prospiciens) movet (i. e. producit) effectum 
operis.” MarRK LIDDELL. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., January 29, 1897. 





THE VENUS OF MELOS. 


To THE EpiToR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: I see in the Débats of December 13 last 
a@ note on the Venus of Melos which, basing 
its conclusions on entirely incorrect data, 
comes naturally to an unjustifiable recon- 
struction of the statue. It adduces a diary 
of one M. de Trogoff, an aspirant on the ship 
Espérance, who, it is pretended, saw the Venus 
in its perfect state, etc.,a month before the 
arrival of Dumont d’Urville, who rescued it 
from the Turkish authorities. 

This new evidence is, if not a pure mys. 
tification, a pure fabrication, as is clearly 
shown by the official correspondence on the 
subject. I saw in 1861 the then French consul 
at Melos, M. Brest, the son of the consul who 
saved the statue from the Turks; and his ac- 
count, he having been present when the statue 
was discovered in its niche, is absolutely con- 
tradictory of this new evidence (?). M. Brest, 
the father, bought the statue when found of 
the peasant who found it, and the fact that no 
French ship was in port at the time is clearly 
proved by the other fact, which results from 
the official documents, viz., that the Turkish 
authorities had seized it and put it on board a 
Turkish ship which was about to carry it to 
Constantinople, when it was rescued by Du- 
mont dUrville just then arriving. The fact 
that the arms were not found with the torso is 
proved by the subsequent researches of the 
elder Brest to find them, as shown in the offi- 
cial correspondence of the day, and the state- 
ments of the younger Brest (in every respect 
in accordance with the published documents 
of the time) are confirmation of them too 
strong to be questioned by any such doubtful 
evidence as that given by the hypothetical M. 
de Trogoff. If M. Salomon Reinach would 
take the trouble to look into the records of 
the navy, which must still be accessible, I 
think he would be able to show that the sup- 
posed M. de Trogoff isa fiction. At any rate, 
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the unquestionable passage of the history of 
the discovery, that the statue was taken pos- 
session of by the Turks and that its rescue by 
D’'Urville made a diplomatic difficulty at the 
time, shows that no French ship-of- war was in 
port when the discovery took place. 

The elder Brest, in his last days, under the 
suggestion of peopie who had theories to 
establish, made some curious variations from 
his original official report, one of which made 
the niche in which the statue was found a 
Byzantine chapel ; but at that age the mem- 
ory is subject to all kinds of vagaries, and the 
documentary evidence of the time cannot be 
impeached by the late and unsupported state- 
ments of the ‘‘aspirant” or of M. Matterer. 
The younger M. Brest, who has lately died, 
was a man in the prime of life when I saw 
him at Melos, and his recollection of the mat- 
ter not only was in agreement with the state- 
ments of the original official documents, but 
was confirmed by another man of Melos, who 
for many years was the official pilot of the 
American men-of-war which went to Melos as 
a station for supplies. If there is anything 
absolutely determined by the contemporary 
and official evidence with regard to the finding 
of the statue, it is that it was found without 
the arms, and the bringing forward testimony 
of a purely apocryphal character like that of 
M. de Trogoff, unconfirmed in the least detail 
by the unquestioned official documents of the 
time, is trifling with archeology. 

The niche shown to me in 1861 was a rude 
recess in a garden terrace-wall, intended to 
serve at the same time as a support to the 
higher ground above it and to form the boun- 
dary of the field in which it was; no structure 
or signs of building were to be seen near, and 
it was a long distance from the unfinished 
theatre, of a Roman date, with which it has 
been sometimes sought to establish a connec- 
tion for the statue. There were no ruins of any 
kind there, and the statue had evidently been 
simply hidden there. The whole wall was so un- 
substantial that when I went, a few years 
later, to photograph it and the niche, it had 
entirely disappeared - as M. Brest assured me, 
owing to excavations in search of antiquities. 
My second visit was in 1879 or 1880, and the 
reminiscences of M. Brest perfectly agreed 
with what he told me in 1861. All che details 
are to be found in my ‘On the Track of 
Ulysses,’ of which I have not a copy accessi- 
ble at this moment; and they were written 
down while I was yet fresh from my conver- 
sation with Brest. 

Now, what is more to the point is the fact 
that Brest had not got the official documents 
at my first visit, and therefore could not have 
based his version on them, but gave me his 
personal recollections, which were clear® and 
precise, as they generally are with people who 
read little and write less. He knew nothing 
of the discussions which have since heated the 
world of archzology on the subject, and had 
no temptation to confirm anybody’s views. 
His absolute agreement in all essential par- 
ticulars with the official correspondence, which 
I did not at that time myself know, is confirm- 
atory evidence of the strongest character that 
the arms were never found. When they 
cleared out the niche, they hoped to find the 
arms at the bottom of it, which they would 
not have done had they been in their place. 

Yours truly, W. J. STILLMAN. 

Rome, February 2, 1897. 








THE BURNING OF NORFOLK. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sr: In connection with Mr. William Henry 
Sargeant’s communication, in No. 1649 of the 
Nation, regarding the joint responsibility of 
British and Americans for the burning of 
Norfolk in 1776, the following passage from 
Hildreth’s ‘ History of the United States,’ vol. 
iii., pp. 117-118, may be of interest: 

‘‘ After a descent on the eastern shore of 
Virginia, to whose aid marched two com- 
panies of Maryland minute men, being rein- 
forced by the arrival of a British frigate, 
Dunmore bombarded Norfolk. A party land- 
ed and set it on fire. The town was mostly 
built of wood, and that part of it nearest the 
water was rapidly consumed. The part which 
escaped was presently burned by the provin- 
cials, to prevent it from becoming a shelter to 
the enemy.” 

A footnote to the brief account in Holmes’s 
‘American Annals’ (ed. 1805), vol. ii., p. 368, 
concludes: 

“The provincials themselves destroyed the 
houses and plantations near the water, to de- 
prive the ships of every source of supply.” 

Mrs. Mercy Warren’s ‘ History of the Ame- 
rican Revolution’ (ed. 1805) has a similar note 
(vol. i., p. 203), but less positive : 

‘*Tt has been asserted by some that the in 
habitants themselves assisted in the confla- 
gration of Norfolk, to prevent Lord Dunmore’s 
retaining it as a place of arms.”’ 

WituiamM MacDONALp. 

BowDoIn COLLEGE, February 13, 1897. 





EXAMINATIONS FOR ENTRANCE TO 
GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Permit me to correct a misleading 
statement on the part of “A Californian 
Teacher” in your columns with regard to the 
entrance examinations for German universi- 
ties. It leaves the impression that the result 
of such examinations is dependent upon ‘‘a 
board of Government examiners,” and not on 
the teachers of the particular high school 
from which the candidate is about to be gra- 
duated. 

The examinations for admission to the uni- 
versities are held at the high schools (Gym- 
nasia, Realgymnasia, Oberrealschulen). The 
examining board consists of the teachers of 
the senior class (Prima) of the school, a Com- 
missioner of Education (Schulrat) of the Pro- 
vince, and, in case the school is not exclusively 
supported by the Government, a representa- 
tive of the patron of the school. In the ab- 
sence of the Commissioner of Education, the 
principal (Director) of the school takes his 
place in the examining board. A number of 
topics for the written examinations preceding 
the oral examination are proposed by the se- 
veral teachers of the high schools. From these 
topics the Commissioner makes his selection. 
Both written and oral examinations are con- 
ducted by the teachers of the high school, the 
latter in the presence of the Commissioner. 
The successful passing of the candidate, how- 
ever, is exclusively dependent upon the votes 
of his own teachers, and not subject to the 
approval of ‘‘a board of Government exami- 
ners.” x * * 





Tue BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CoMPANY, No. 
14 East Twenty-third Street, New York, has 





in preparation ‘ The Masterworks of the Pra- 
do Museum at Madrid,’ consisting of 110 pho- 
togravures from the original paintings.. 

Shortly to appear is a ‘ Review of Historical 
Publications relating to Canada [in 1896, to- 
gether with some of the more important pub- 
lications for 1895]’, edited by Prof. George M. 
Wrong of the University of Toronto, with 
able collaboration. The térm “historical” 
will embrace books of travel and exploration. 
The work will form Number 1 of a series of 
‘* University of Toronto Studies in History.” 
The publisher is William Briggs, Toronto. 

A correspondent at Florence of the Frank- 
Surter. Zeitung says that it has now been de- 
cided to publish the letters of Michael Angelo, 
more than 600 in number, in the Archivio 
Buonarotti, and that the first issue is to ap- 
pear soon. Although Symonds, when he 
wrote his biography of this artist, had access 
to the carefully guarded treasure,very much of 
great interest remains which he could not use. 
These letters are pronounced extremely vivid 
and entertaining. In one of them is enclosed 
a note from Clement VII. urging Michael An- 
gelo to make haste with what he had in hand, 
‘** for you know that Popes do not live long.”’ 
The unpublished letters will also throw new 
light on the bitter controversy between 
Raphael and Michael Angelo. 

The corporate name of the Joseph Knight 
Co., Boston, has been changed to L. C. Page 
& Co., the business remaining as heretofore. 

The judicious buyer has choice of two new 
reprints of ‘Sartor Resartus ’—one in the libe- 
ral and elegant ‘‘ Centenary Edition ” of Chap- 
man & Hall (New York: Scribners), with 
steel-engraved portrait of Carlyle after Law- 
rence; the other in the Atheneum Press 
Series, under the particular editorship of 
Prof. Archibald MacMechan of Dalhousie 
College. The latter is intended not for mere 
pleasure but for study, to clear up the dark 
places, and to compare ‘this spiritual bio- 
graphy and the actual life of Carlyle.” Ac- 
cordingly the fairly open text of 271 pages is 
supplemented by an introduction of 59, and 
130 of notes, while Carlyle’s index is attended 
by an index to the notes and introduction. 
This is very thorough and painstaking work 
and will be sure of general appreciation. 
Even what Prof. MacMechan calls the ‘‘ few 
holes in Sartor’s coat which remain to be 
neatly darned,” are pointed out for more for- 
tunate investigators by the sign ‘‘ not identi- 
fied.” 

Mr. Charles Dexter Allen, author of ‘ Ame- 
rican Bookplates,’ publishes a new book on 
his hobby, called ‘ Ex- Libris : Essays of a Col- 
lector’ (Lamson, Wolffe & Co.). It contains 
much miecellaneous information on the sub- 
ject, and a number of handsomely engraved 
copper-plates, of which one, designed by Bew- 
ick for Joseph Pollard of Newcastle, and a 
modern American plate, by Howard Sill, for 
Mrs. E. M. Gallaudet, are the most pleasing. 
The edition is limited to 750 copies, and is 
sumptuously printed. The “essays” are hard- 
ly of the readable kind. 

The Werner Co.’s ‘New American Supple- 
ment to the Latest Edition of the Encyclo. 
peedia Britannica,’ of which we have the first 
of five volumes (A, B), does not pretend to fol- 
low the scheme of the parent work. While 
it indulges in a certain number of general ar- 
ticles, it is mainly compiled on the dictionary 
plan, and it admits biographies of living per- 
sons, with no great strictness as to eminence. 
Some of the articles are signed, and with good 
names, but men of real learning and grasp do 
not always shine in encyclopzdic condensa- 
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tion. Prof. Pattee’s article on American Li- 
terature, for example, does not reflect the 
excellent qualities of his ‘ History of Ameri- 
can Literature.’ The article on Architecture 
is not written by an ignoramus, but it is quite 
inadequate. Of the hack-work the article on 
Thomas Benton may serve as a specimen, for 
style, lucidity, and trustwortbiness. Slovenly 
English abounds, as, under Bunker Hill, 
‘“‘The name of the battle is a misnomer. It 
was fought on Breed’s Hill.” The pen-and- 
ink portraits are very ordinary work. We 
remark in this volume a list of Agricultural 
Experiment Stations, an account of Building 
and Loan Associations, and a Bible text in 242 
languages. 

Dr. W. T. Harris’s ‘The Spiritual Sense of 
Dante’s Divina Commedia’ first appeared in 
1889, and has now been reissued, without sub- 
stantial alteration, by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. There have not been many moderns, in 
these days of critical editions of Dante, who 
have troubled themselves at all about such 
matters. We have all been inclined to make 
philology, or art, or literature out of a work 
which the author very clearly intended to be 
amuch more serious matter, and Dr. Harris 
has been almost alone among recent writers in 
setting his face like a flint against all that 
would draw him away from the study of 
Dante’s fashion of conceiving man, his acts, 
his destiny, and his permanent relation to the 
universe. Most of us doubt the essential truth 
of Dante’s opinion as to man’s relation to soci- 
ety and to God, and we may differ equally at 
times with Dr. Harris’s idea of Dante’s con- 
ception ; but to look at Dante's solution of the 
problem of free-will and sin through Dr. Har- 
ris’s eyes isa great help to the clarifying of 
one’s own thought and to the understanding 
of Dante’s most vital doctrines. The book 
is naturally hard reading. 

Dr. Scartazzini again enters the field of 
Dante literature with a book that at last 
shows him at his best. His somewhat whimsi- 
cal judgment often led him astray in his elabo- 
rate commentary; his versatility has always 
counted heavily against him; and his multi- 
tudinous handbooks for the study of Dante, 
though convenient and valuable, have proved 
in the long run less valuable than they seemed 
at first sight likely to be. But the present 
thick volume, the first part (A-L) of the ‘ En- 
ciclopedia Dantesca’ (Milan : Hoepli), a ‘‘ cri- 
tical dictionary of all that relates to Dante’s 
life and works,” has decided merits. The al- 
phabetical arrangement insures order and fa- 
cilitates reference (none of the handbooks had 
an index), and the plan enforces brevity and 
tends to encourage impartiality. The volume 
is well printed and strongly bound. It serves 
in part the purpose of a concordance as well 
as of a dictionary and an encyclopedia, con- 
tains a great deal of bibliographical informa- 
tion, and should recommend itself generally 
to students of Dante. 

A recent careful examination of the Pro- 
vengal and early Italian theories of love, on 
which Dante’s own theory largely depended, 
is embodied in Mr. L. F. Mott’s ‘The System 
of Courtly Love, Studied as an Introduction 
to the Vita Nuova of Dante,’ an essay pre- 
sented in candidacy for the doctor’s degree at 
Columbia University (Ginn & Co.). The au- 
thor not only has mastered more completely 
than his predecessors a very tangled subject, 
but has expounded it in a thoroughly clear 
and orderly fashion, with sympathy of thought 
and grace of expression. It is strongly to be 
hoped that he will continue his studies far 
enough to include Petrarch and the extension 





over Europe of Provengal and Petrarchan in- 
fluence. . 

‘Forschungen zur dltesten Geschichte von 
Florenz,’ by Robert Davidsohn, is a sort of 
appendix of 186 pages to vol. i. of his ‘Ge- 
schichte von Florenz,’ already noticed in these 
columns. It consists of original documents, 
and enters into a minuter explanation of some 
obscure events. 

‘ Die Marcus-Saule auf der Piazza Colonna in 
Rom,’ by Eugen Petersen, Alfred von Doma- 
szewski, and Guglielmo Calderini (Munich: 
Bruckmann) is a magnificent folio, containing 
text and 128 plates of photographic reproduc- 
tions of the figures on the column erected to 
celebrate the victories of Marcus Aurelius 
over the Marcomanni and other German 
tribes. The difficult task of photographing the 
different groups on a large scale has been suc- 
cessfully accomplished, and the explanations 
in the text are admirably thorough and scho- 
larly. 

A well-deserved tribute to a versatile and 
exceedingly modest Orientalist is Prof. O. 
Weise’s pamphlet entitled ‘Der Orientalist 
Dr. Reinhold Rost, sein Leben und sein Stre- 
ben’ (Leipzig: Teubner). For more than twen- 
ty years Dr. Rost was Director of the Libra- 
ry of the East India Office in London, and no 
one who ever had occasion to use the rare 
treasures of that unique collection of books 
and manuscripts will forget his extreme kind- 
ness and courtesy. His knowledge of Oriental 
languages was extensive and peculiar, and he 
was very conscientious and thorough as ex- 
aminer in Sanskrit for the Indian civil service. 

‘Le Parthénon et le Génie Grec,’ published 
by Armand Colin & Cie. (Paris), is the reissue, 
under a new title, of a work entitled ‘ Philoso- 
phie de l’Architecture en Gréce,’ published 
in 1870. The author, M. Emile Boutmy, is a 
member of the Institute and present Director 
of the Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. The 
book is one of those able, readable, and mis- 
leading studies which a very intelligent man 
makes upon a subject with which he is not 
very familiar. Greek architecture is a sub- 
ject which has to be understood by a projec- 
tion of the mind into a vanished past. The 
monuments have perished, except for formless 
ruins, their color has left the walls, the sculp- 
ture with which they were adorned has been 
thrown down or wrenched away. The mental 
image we form of the Greek templeis a highly 
elaborate structure, built up of many infer- 
ences resting upon the dicta of many expert 
writers. It will not do, then, for the literary 
man, the sociologist, the publicist, to assert 
or act upon the belief that, however little 
trained he may be in art criticism, he is yet 
free to write down and publish his impressions 
as a wan of cultivation, with an inherent 
1ight to judge of those works which appeal to 
men of cultivation. The Parthenon is not to 
be judged of by men of cultivation, but only 
by those who have studied profoundly the 
important question what the Parthenon 
was. This, as the book shows, M. Boutmy has 
never done. It is greatly to be regretted that, 
before republishing his book, he did not sub- 
ject it to the needed comparison with the re- 
sults of modern archeological research—at 
the probable risk of non-publication in its 
present state. 

Four essays presented in competition for 
prizes under the Hodgkins Fund of the Smith- 
sonian Institution are now published and dis- 
tributed: Argon, a new constituent of the 
atmosphere, by Lord Rayleigh and Prof. 
Ramsay ; Atmospheric Actinometry, by Prof. 
Duclaux; The Atmosphere in relation to 











Human Life and Health, by F. A. R. Russell ; 
and Air and Life, by H. de Varigny. The 
first essay justly received the great Hodgkins 
prize of $10,000. All the authors are Euro- 


peans. 

A portrait of the late lamented G. Brown 
Goode is frontispiece to the handsomely print- 
ed ‘ Register of the District of Columbia So- 
ciety, Sons of the American Revolution’ 
(Washington, 1896), and testifies to his warm 
interest in an organization quite outside of his 
absorbing scientific pursuits. He died in his 
forty fifth year. 

The Beilage to the Munich Allgemeine Zei- 
tung for January 19 and 20 contains an article 
of nearly twenty columns by E. P. Evans, en- 
titled ‘‘ Zu den communistischen Bestrebungen 
in den Vereinigten-Staaten,” giving a con- 
densed history of the attempts to establish 
communistic associations in the United States, 
and the causes of their failure. The chief 
cause, according to Prof. Evans, is the strong 
spirit of individualism as opposed to collect- 
ivism in the American people, together with 
a clear appreciation of the fact that capital 
and labor are forces not antagonistic, but co- 
operative in promoting the general welfare. 
There is no country in which the demagogic 
attempt to draw a line of demarcation be- 
tween the ‘‘masses” and the ‘‘classes” is so 
difficult, and the attempt to array the former 
against the latter so absurd, as in the United 
States. The most prominent representatives 
of the so-called ‘‘classes” spring from the 
‘** masses,” and their descendants, after a few 
generations, are often merged in the ‘“‘masses”’ 
again. Nowhere else in the world is the pro- 
cess so rapid and continuous by which labor 
crystallizes into capital, and capital becomes 
fluid and fruitful, and flows back into the 
hands of labor through the channels of indus- 
trial enterprise. 

American students will find it worth while 
hereafter to spend a few weeks or months at 
Frankfort, for the city has been so lucky as 
to secure for its public library the complete 
collection of books owned by the late histo- 
rian and novelist Gustav Freytag. It in- 
cludes no fewer than 7,365 volumes on the his- 
tory of civilization in Germany from the fif- 
teenth century to the present day, the result of 
decades of expert collecting. It is considered 
the most valuable addition ever made to the 
Frankfort library in the hundred years of 
its existence, and a special catalogue is to be 
printed. Freytag divided his collection into 
twenty-four departments, under the heads of 
superstitions, miracles, robbers, popular me- 
dicine and diseases, money and prices, cus- 
toms and fashions, festivities, schools, mili- 
tary matters, the Church, songs, Thirty Years’ 
War, etc. 

A wide distribution is to be desired for the 
Report of the Mayor’s Committee on Public 
Baths and Public Comfort Stations for New- 
York City, of which committee the secretary 
is Mr. Wm. Howe Tolman, No. 105 East Twen- 
ty-second Street. A large amount of histori- 
cal and statistical information is here brought 
together concerning both American and for- 
eign experience in the lines indicated. The 
clearness of the matter is somewhat dimi- 
nished by an eccentric typography, but on the 
other hand there are numerous photographic 
illustrations and a bibliography. The relation 
between intemperance and the absence of pub. 
lic-comfort stations is here suggested, and is 
likely to astonish those who have given no 
thought to the subject. 

Public spirit in Providence, R. I., has al- 
ways been deficient in comparison with the 
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accumulated wealth of the upper classes, and 
in a city famous for its private libraries a free 
public library was long in being established. 
This institution was fortunate in securing from 
the start for librarian Mr. William E. Foster, 
whose intelligent and indefatigable adminis- 
tration has brought it to the pass where a new 
and adequate building is necessary. Efforts to 
raise a subscription to enable such a structure 
to be completed at once, came to nothing, but 
the alternative of building a part has now been 
removed by the outright gift of $200,000 from 
Mr. John Nicholas Brown of Newport. The 
design having been already prepared, erection 
can proceed without delay. It derogates no- 
thing from the generosity of this gift to say 
that the Brown family is as appropriately the 
patron of public libraries in Providence as the 
Astors in New York. 

During 1896, 188 women students matricu- 
lated at the University of Edinburgh; of 
these, 176 were enrolled in the faculty of arts, 
3 in the faculty of science, 6 in the faculty of 
medicine, and 3 in that of music. Moreover, 
there were 54 non-matriculates, who paid the 
five shilling entrance fee—the majority for 
attendance on the music classes— while 68 wo- 
men medical students were attending the ex- 
tra-mural lectures with a view to graduation 
in medicine. In this connection, it is interest- 
ing to note that the first woman, Miss Martha 
Thomas, who competed for a scholarship in 
the department of arts at the University of 
Durham, was successful. 

Somerville College, Oxford, has recently 
made a suggestive experiment in self-govern- 
ment, on the same line of educational develop- 
ment pursued by the men’s colleges. It has 
admitted to ‘‘membership” those of its old 
students who have kept a residence of three 
years and taken an honor ¢xamination ; thus 
giving them the right to share in the election 
of one-half of the Council. This isin line with 
the present regulations of the Oxford women's 
colleges as to diplomas and certificates, the 
agitation for opening the B.A. degrees of the 
University to women having shown the im. 
portance of giving women the opportunity of 
proving to the public, whose judgment will 
ultimately decide the matter, that they are 
qualified for the coveted degree, by examina- 
tions passed under regulations, both as to 
standing and as to residence, which are 
equally as rigorous as in the case of men stu- 
dents. 


—The Harvard University reports for the 
past year offer nothing seusational. Presi- 
dent Eliot himself discusses no special topic. 
Yet, as heretofore, the volume will amply re- 
pay reading by all educators and by all parents 
interested directly or indirectly in the higher 
education. Some general statistics pertain 
more or less closely to similar institutions ; as 
that ‘‘nearly half of those candidates who do 
not offer Greek at admission fail to enter, and 
that 81 per cent. of all the candidates for ad- 
mission offer the history of Greece and Rome 
rather than the history of England and the 
United States.” (The substitutes for Greek 
are probably harder than Greek, comments 
President Eliot.) Again, the annual cost of 
continuations and periodicals is more than 
half the income from the invested funds of the 
Library, and is constantly increasing in pro- 
portion. Finally, ‘“‘the evils of cheating at 
examination and of handing in copied work 
as original” have reached a pass where sus- 
pension and posting are proposed as the only 
effective remedy. The Dean’s remarks on the 
subject deserve to be madea tractof. Nothing 





can be truer than his saying that ‘‘ the curse 
of College morals is a double standard—a 
shifting, for the convenience of the moment, 
from the character of a responsible man to 
the character of an irresponsible boy.” He in- 
stances the case of ‘‘ragging” street signs as 
simple thievery, though not acknowledged as 
such by students who would be quick to de- 
nounce and ostracize men caught stealing 
books from the Library (a standing evil at 
Harvard). 


—For the second time, Radcliffe College 
figures on an equal footing with other depart- 
ments of the University in these reports, and 
is referred to by President Eliot in his summa. 
ry. Only eight of its thirty-one students who 
received the A.B. degree at the last Com- 
mencement, took it plain, without distinction. 
“The proportion of distinguished students,” 
adds President Eliot, ‘‘was therefore much 
higher than in Harvard College, the examina- 
tions being precisely alike for the students of 
the two institutions.”” This would imply, per- 
haps, not greater ability, but greater serious- 
ness and application, in the young women. We 
suppose there can be no doubt that they are 
really more mature, sex apart, and less childish 
than their male competitors; football and other 
manly sports to the contrary notwithstanding. 
The independent annual reports of Radcliffe 
College (issued since the University’s} shows 
that the men must look to their laurels in scien- 
tific and historical investigation. Mrs. Agassiz 
enumerates several papers by advanced stu- 
dents printed by courtesy in the Bulletin of 
the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy; Mrs. 
McDougall’s monograph on ‘ Fugitive Slaves,’ 
and Miss Follett’s on ‘The Speaker of the 
House of Representatives’; Miss Davenport’s 
‘Classified List of Printed Material for English 
Manorial and Agrarian History in the Middle 
Ages,’ already cited for reference to his classes 
by Prof. Maitland at Cambridge, Eng.; and 
Miss Thompson’s ‘ The Unity of Fichte’s Sys- 
tem,’ read by request of Prof. Royce at his 
symposium of Harvard students. For such 
good work the means of publication by the 
College itself are as yet wanting. The Dean, 
Miss Irwin, dwells particularly on the need of 
a more adequate physical laboratory and a 
gymnasium; but departmental libraries and 
lecture halls and dormitories are also held up 
to the benevolent. Mrs. Agassiz pays a de- 
served tribute to Mr. Arthur Gilman as the 
mainspring, in its day of small things, of the 
College, with which he last September severed 
his connection. 


—The volume of ‘ Collectanea: Third Series,’ 
just issued by the Oxford Historical Society 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: Mac- 
millan), is peculiarly rich in its contents, both 
medieval and modern. It opens with some 
rolls of Durham College, the Benedictine 
foundation afterwards replaced by Trinity, 
including what is probably the earliest (1315) 
catalogue of books provided for the use of a 
society of students at Oxford, and one of the 
earliest (1428) inventories of college furniture; 
and among the seals figured in the frontispiece 
occurs one that is almost unique, that of a body 
of * parishioners” (1326). Then follows a very 
interesting set of more than a hundred hither- 
to unprinted petitions to King and Parlia- 
ment, relating to Oxford in the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. The nice 
things the editor of the volume, Prof. Mon- 
tagu Burrows, a pillar of the Church and of 
the Conservative party, says of the editor of 
this particular portion, Miss Toulmin Smith, 





who has recently become the librarian of 
Manchester College, the new Unitarian Theo- 
logical hall at Oxford, are pleasantly symp- 
tomatic of the changes taking place in the 
University. Part III. consists of some con- 
temporary Latin poems, concerning the Town 
and Gown riots of St. Scholastica’s day, edited 
by Mr. Furneaux with the care he gave afore- 
time to Tacitus ; and Part IV. of a list of the 
240 volumes given by William of Wykeham to 
his foundation of New College. Apropos of 
this latter, the just remark is made that the 
friars in their convents with corporate li- 
braries had such advantages over the ‘ unat- 
tached ” secular students who formed the bulk 
of the university, that the collegiate move- 
ment was an absolute necessity if the friars 
were not to obtain complete control of the 
place. 


—After this we leap over three hundred 
years, and come to a series of letters, of which 
the originals are in the Bodleian, from the 
second Earl of Clarendon to the Earl of 
Abingdon, Lord-Lieutenant of Oxfordshire, 
informing him of the course of Monmouth’s re- 
bellion. These are edited with all the thorough- 
ness, exactitude, and complete knowledge 
of the time which are associated with the 
name of Mr. Charles Doble. They are fol- 
lowed by a history of the long and futile 
struggle of Dr. Newton in the eighteenth cen- 
tury to convert Hart Hall into Hertford Col- 
lege, which casts a welcome side-light on aca- 
demic life. The attention of the English de- 
partment of Harvard University may be drawn 
to the rule that “if any Undergraduate, hav- 
ing a Genius to Poetry, shall choose to make 
Verses instead of the Theme or Translation 
required of him, he may be indulged this 
Liberty, if the Principal shall think fit, and it 
shall not be found to draw off his Mind from 
serious Studies.” We cannot refrain from 
quoting another charming passage, which 
breathes the patronizing humanitarianism of 
the century. Dr. Newton believed in early 
college closing, and the shutting out of late. 
comers. Otherwise, he moralizes: 

** What becomes of the College Porter? Or 

rather as it should seem, Who cares a Farthing 
what becomes of him? But still, in a Chris- 
tian Country, and especially in Colleges erect- 
ed for Promoting Religion and Moral Virtue, 
a regard is to be had to the Happiness of the 
poorest Creature upon Earth; and tho’ All 
cannot be made equally a = their Situa- 
tions, yet every Condition of Life that can be 
made Easier, ought to be so. But, if this poor 
coughing Wretch must be raised out of his 
Bed, at every Hour of the Night, to answer to 
the unseasonable Knockings at the Gate of 
dissolute Men, who consider only what is agree. 
able to Themselves, and not what Others suf- 
fer, there is not a. greater Slave in Turkey 
than a College Porter; and I pronounce that 
He or his Deputy shall die a Death imma- 
ture.” 
The volume closes with an account of the 
printing inventions due to the ingenuity or 
patronage of Charles, Earl of Stanhope (1753- 
1816), and of his services to the Clarendon 
Press, from the appropriate pen of Mr. Horace 
Hart, the present Controller of the Press, 
forming an interesting chapter in the history 
of the typographicalart. It will be seen that 
the collection touches an unusually wide range 
of interests, and it will doubtless be among the 
most frequently consulted of the publications 
of the Society. 


—‘ Tales of Naples and the Camorra,’ by the 
late Charles Grant (Macmillan), contains the 
records of a shrewd and original observer who 
loved the Neapolitans and the Naples of which 
he writes, and who has lavished upon these 
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simple stories all his varied lore as to Nea- 
politan character, religion, and superstition. 
Merely superficial local color is, in these days, 
very easily acquired, but here we have some- 
thing unique, an intimate and sympathetic 
knowledge of the lazzarone, the galantuomo, 
and the camorrista which it seems almost mi- 
raculous for an Anglo-Saxon to have acquired. 
Indeed, the preface confirms what these sto- 
ries suggest, that the author’s long residence 
at Naples made him the close and confidential 
friend of a numerous circle in just those hum- 
ble Neapolitan homes from which a foreigner, 
and especially an Englishman, is, as such, na- 
turally excluded. Mr. Grant’s artistic me- 
thod is distinctive. The four stories, or sketch- 
es, as he calls them, hang together, each one 
going deeper than its predecessor into the 
heart of the matter, untilin the final story, 
* Domenico,” there is a culminating plot which 
has a certain connection with the three pre- 
ceding tales—the whole group forming a sort 
of novel-writer’s tetralogy, and culminating 
in the tragic retribution which visits Domeni- 
co. This camorrista’s career is pictured with 
startling sureness of touch, and we are, acci- 
dentally, as it were, placed in possession of all 
the secret ways and works of the Camorra. 
In such a setting Domenico, who without it 
would still be a masterpiece of character 
painting, shows forth as a consummate villain 
whom it is by no means possible always to 
abhor, and with whom we sometimes feel an 
involuntary and most compromising sympa- 
thy. 


~—Dante’s pretty little treatise ‘On the Vul- 
gar Tongue’ (De vulgari eloquentia) has hada 
singular history. It did not see the light until 
1529, and then only in an Italian translation. 
The original Latin was published half acentury 
later, but it is really only within a few years 
that any attempt has been made to prepare a 
thorough critical edition of the text. A fac- 
simile of the Grenoble MS. was published in 
1892, and Dr. Moore, the first expert to treat 
the text at all, made use of it in revising the 
treatise for his edition of the complete works 
of Dante. What is doubtless the definitive 
edition, however, now lies before us in the 
four hundred and odd crown-octavo pages of 
the first volume of the Italian Dante Society’s 
projected critical edition of Dante’s com- 
plete works (Le Monnier), on which the learn- 
ed editor, Prof. Raina, has been employed for 
many years; the quaint fragment of Dante’s 
philological observation and imagination quite 
lost in the engulfing mass of modern erudi- 
tion. This, too, is but a preliminary, for 
Prof. Raina hopes in a succeeding volume to 
publish a translation and comment on the 
content of the treatise, for all here concerns 
simply the readings of the text. The edition 
is a monument of acumen and toil, and, in all 
probability, brings us close to Dante’s actual 
wording ; but there are few, in America at 
least, who are likely to profit greatly by the 
enormous apparatus. The Italian Dante So- 
ciety would incur the gratitude of a much 
larger body of students and scholars, and 
probably add to its own exchequer, if it would 
put in the market in due time a simple reprint 
of the text, with an Italian translation and a 
few useful notes. Then we must have a new 
and more accurate English version, and, after 
six centuries, Dante’s suggestive little essay 
(it is not so different from a doctor's thesis 
of to-day) will be an open book to us all. 


—Paris is stirred to some faint movements 
of interest or curiosity by the prospect of anew 





revanche. M. Pierre Denis, who was a close 
friend of Boulanger’s, received from him the 
mission, perhaps the mandate, of taking satis- 
faction of some of the brave General’s unfaith- 
ful followers when the proper moment should 
come. M. Pierre Denis believes that that mo- 
ment has now arrived, and he is about to take 
his revenge in a somewhat novel but perfectly 
characteristic and befitting fashion. He has 
written a play, and the cowardly deserters are 
to be court-martialled and executed on the 
stage of the Nouveau-Théatre. The piece is in 
rehearsal, and will be performed on the 16th 
and 18th of March. The representations will 
be “‘ private,” to avoid the Government cen- 
sure, but a large number of tickets will be 
distributed in the political world and in the 
army. The whole life of Boulanger, from 
the beginning of his ministry to the final scene 
in the cemetery of Ixelles, is shown. Around 
the General appear many of the persons of 
mark who took part in the Boulangist move- 
ment. Some, like Rochefort, keep their true 
names: these are true friends. The names of 
others are slightly travestied to indicate their 
evil nature and bad qualities. The Baron de 
Mackau becomes the Baron de Kauma; M. 
Meyer, editor of the Gaulois, is called Lévy, 
director of the Druide; M. Mermeix is 
‘*éreinté” under the name of Icarus; M. 
Naquet and Count Dillon aiso get their de- 
serts, and M. Pierre Denis himself plays the 
part of Peter the Hermit. Nothing could 
well be more appropriate than that the Bou 
langist melodrama should end on the boards 
of a theatre. In retrospect, and from one 
point of view, it seems not even a melodrama, 
but a comedy, or even a farce. Yet fora 
moment it was serious enough, for the vain, 
showy, sentimentalist that was Boulanger was 
once upon the point of precipitating the Third 
Republic into an abyss as deep as that in 
which the Second Empire sank. 


—A writer in the Berlin Boersen Courier 
has just paid a visit to Eduard von Hartmann. 
The author of the ‘ Philosophy of the Uncon- 
scious’ is now fifty-five years old, and walk- 
ing (from his old misfortune in the military 
service) is so difficult to him that he never 
leaves the house except in an invalid chair. 
Nor is he able to write more than two or three 
hours a day, and sometimes he stops work on 
his books and seeks recreation in writing a few 
essays or newspaper articles. He has four 
daughters, only one of whom, hesays, has any 
literary inclinations. He is opposed tocurrent 
methods of education, his condemnation in- 
cluding the universities, which he calls mere 
‘* drill institutes,” training-schools for special- 
ists, unable to impart a general culture, which, 
he thinks, can be attained only by reading 
books on a large scale. Hartmann spoke 
rather contemptuously of Nietzsche as a phi- 
losopher. He said that both he and Nietzsche 
owed very much to the influence of Max Stir- 
ner ; but while he (Hartmann) cheerfully ad- 
mitted his own indebtedness, Nietzsche was 
silent regarding it. The visitor having re- 
marked that the vogue of Hartmann’s philo- 
sophical writings was largely owing to their 
lucid and popular style, the philosopher sur- 
prised him by retorting that he had indeed in 
his earlier writings taken pains to be as enter- 
taining as possible, but that latterly he had 
abandoned the attempt to fix the interest by 
means of antitheses and illustrations, and had 
adopted the ‘military style”; explaining 
that by this term he meant the style used, 
e. g., by Moltke and Kaiser Wilhelm I., and 
characterized by the greatest possible clear- 





ness, conciseness, directness, and lucidity. 
This style, he added, was favored by the high- 
er officers in general. 








RATZEL’S RACES OF MANKIND. 


The History of Mankind. By Professor 
Friedrich Ratzel. Translated by A. J. 
Butler. With Introduction by E. B. Tylor, 
F.R.S. Macmillan Co. 1896. Colored plates, 
maps, and illustrations. Vol. I., pp. 486. 


In introducing this work to the English public, 
Prof. Tylorcharacterizes it as a series of ‘‘out- 
line sketches,” and though he is restrained by 
virtue of his position from “‘ attacking or de- 
fending Ratzel’s views on the diffusion of 
the human species over the globe, the classi- 
fication of mankind by race and language, 
and the geography of civilization,” he never- 
theless does not hesitate to recommend the 
work as ‘providing a solid foundation in 
anthropological study ” indispensable to a be- 
ginner. Partial as this endorsement seems to 
be, it is, as far as it goes, ‘‘approbation from 
Sir Hubert Stanley”; and as regards at least 
the portion of the present volume which 
treats of ‘the American-Pacific group of 
races,” it is probably safe to say that, in the 
sketches here given of the arts and industries, 
manners and customs, forms of government 
and religious beliefs of the inhabitants of the 
Pacific islands, we have the latest word in the 
story of their development. 

Just and fitting as is this tribute, we must 
not forget that the attempts hitherto made to 
classify mankind in groups have failed, and 
that, consequently, ethnology does not yet take 
rank with the exact sciences. Color of skin, 
it has been truly said, is often in conflict with 
shape of skull, and shape of skull does not al- 
ways agree with texture of hair. Even lan- 
guage, which is probably the best test, is not 
infallible; and, so far as culture is concerned, 
the differences existing between tribes of the 
same generic stock are often so pronounced 
that what may be safely predicated of one does 
not necessarily hold good of its nearest neigh- 
bor. For this reason, then, as well as be- 
cause of the resemblances that are found to 
exist everywhere between peoples in the same 
stage of development, conclusions based upon 
resemblances or differences in physical con- 
formation and culture—or perhaps it would 
be correct to say ethnographical generaliza- 
tions of any and all kinds—are to be accepted 
with many grains of allowance. Moreover, it 
must be confessed that there is no uniformity 
among ethnologists in the meaning attached 
to certain terms. Race, for example, may be 
used in the sense of species, man being the 
genus; or it may signify, as it does with our 
author, a mere variety of the human species. 
Religion, too, is sometimes made to include 
myths, rites, beliefs, etc., etc.; but to assert 
(pp. 21, 39, 66, etc.) that among less civilized 
peoples ‘‘it is at once art and science, theology 
and philosophy, so that civilized life . . 
contains nothing which is not embraced by it,” 
is to extend its meaning beyond all limits; and 
when the term state or kingdom is applied to 
an insignificant band of savages, or when we 
are asked to believe (p. 120) that ‘female 
sovereigns” are to be found among American 
Indians, it is certainly time to call a halt and 
readjust our bearings. 

These are some of the pitfalls that beset our 
path. They are, unfortunately, present in 
every similar investigation ; and though in 
calling attention to them at this particular 
time it looks asif we meant to imply that our 
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author was an especial offender and an unsafe 
guide, yet, in fact, nothing is farther from our 
intention. Undoubtedly some of his conclu- 
sions rest upon slight foundations, and there 
are statements which would gain in credibility 
if the sources of his information were given ; 
but on the whole, even after allowing most 
liberally for the number of these objectionable 
features, it is probable that there are fewer 
errors than might have been expected in a 
work involving such an immense amount of 
patient research. 

Being thus forewarned, we may now take 
up our author’s story; and, following him 
back along the path over which man has pro- 
gressed, we come, finally, in the Old World 
to two great divisions, the whites and Mongo- 
loids in the northern hemisphere, the negroes 
in the southern. As there is only one species 
of man (pp. 9, 10), ‘the reunion into one real 
whole of the parts which have diverged after 
the fashion of sports” is said to be “the un- 
conscious ultimate aim of all the movements” 
that have taken place since man began his 
wanderings. This may or may not be true— 
we do not pretend to decide—but, whether 
true or not, it is believed to have led toan 
admixture of the dark and light races along 
the line of contact, from the northwest point 
of Africa to the Fiji Islands. As a result of 
these various mixtures—the negro on one side 
and the white or Mongol on the other—we 
have a number of hybrid races scattered 
about over the earth, some of which have 
played a not inconsiderable part in their re- 
spective spheres. Among these the Malayo- 
Polynesians (or, as they are here styled, the 
American-Pacific group of races) are in some 
respects one of the most interesting. Origi- 
nating in the southeastern corner of Asia, in 
a cross (or rather crosses) between the negro 
and the Malay branch of the great Mongolrace, 
these peoples, under different names and of 
various degrees of intermixture, have spread 
over an area covering 210 degrees of longitude 
and 80 of latitude, thus virtually taking pos- 
session of the island world of the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans. In Madagascar as in Hawaii, 
and from Formosa to Easter Island, they are 
everywhere to be found. Even in Australia, 
where the negro element largely preponde- 
rates, traces of the Malay are said (pp. 216, 
337) to be visible in the straight hair, promi- 
nent cheek-bones, and light-brown tint of the 
native population. 

Whether, in the course of their wanderings, 
voluntary or enforced, these people reached 
America is an open question. Our author, 
however, has no doubt about the matter, for 
time and again he assures us that America 
must have been discovered from the west long 
before the Northmen came from the east; 
and, basing his conclusion upon the ‘ exten- 
sion of Asiatic characteristics” over both 
North and South America, he tells us (p. 154) 
that the route across Bering Straits was used 
in preference to that by way of the southeast 
Pacific. To this conclusion we do not espe- 
cially object. In open boats, without a com- 
pass and guided by thestars and currents, the 
Malayo-Polynesian sailors had managed to cir- 
cumnavigate rather more than half the world; 
and with Easter Island or Japan as a base, 
there is no reason why they, or some other 
people of Mongol stock, might not have closed 
the gap that separates those points from the 
mainland of America. Bnt, while conceding 
this, it is well to remember that although, for 
years, individual Eskimos have passed to and 
fro across Bering Straits, yet there is no 


positiye proof of intercourse between Poly- 
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nesia and South America. Such evidence as 
there is of the fact is to be found in the fa- 
cility of interc ication, the resemblances 
in the arts, industries, manners and customs 
of the two peoples, and in the agreement 
which is said to subsist in their religion, their 
legends, and their bodily conformation. Nu- 
merous and striking as these similarities are 
admitted to be, they are not conclusive, for, 
granting the existence in eocene times of a 
land-bridge between Europe and America, it 
will be found that the reasons for believing in 
the “‘ affinity ” of our Indians with the Mon- 
gols are equally efficacious in establishing 
their connection with the Eurafricans, as 
Brinton (‘Amer. Race,’ pp. 30, 32) styles the 
primitive inhabitants of Western Europe. In- 
deed, it is possible to go even farther, and, 
bearing in mind the antiquity of man in this 
portion of the world, and ‘‘the similar man- 
ner in which similar needs are met, similar 
artistic ideas developed, and similar results 
attained” (‘Prehistoric America,’ pp. 524-5), 
we may claim with Dall that the prehistoric 
civilization of this continent, from ‘‘ the shell- 
heap .. . to the structures of Mexico, 
Central America, and Peru,” is distinctively 
American, 

Be this as it may, it is not a point upon 
which it is safe to dogmatize, for with only 
one element of the comparison as yet in evi- 
dence, the data are not sufficient to justify a 
conclusion, whatever our author may say to 
the contrary. When, in a coming volume, we 
aretreated to the promised account of our In- 
dians, we shall be able to institute a series of 
comparisons between them and their neigh- 
bors in Asia and the Pacific Islands which 
may, perhaps, help us to a knowledge of ‘‘ the 
derivation of the old American civilizations.” 
Meanwhile a glance at the condition of these 
several races with the view of determining 
their respective positions in the scale of pro- 
gress may not be without interest. Simple as 
this process seems to be, it has its difficulties 
owing to the fact that, although three of 
these races—the Polynesians, the Micronesians, 
and the Melanesians—are said (pp. 157-174) to 
belong to one ethnographical domain, yet, 
in reality, they differ from each other and 
among themselves to such an extent that no 
one picture can be made to serve for all. Un- 
questionably there is a close connection be- 
tween them in language, and a certain simi- 
larity to be found in their manners, cus- 
toms, arts, industries, religious beliefs, etc., 
just as there is among all peoples in the same 
stage of development. It is also probable 
that in many of the particulars in which they 
differ, the differences were of degree rather 
than of kind. On the other hand, however, 
the fact that pottery was manufactured in 
certain islands and not in others, and that 
only ten years ago (p. 183) “‘ the people on the 
east shores of New Guinea were still com- 
pletely in the stone age, while in the west the 
working of iron had long been known,” is be- 
lieved to indicate differences in culture of 
such a character that no believer in Morgan’s 
scheme of classification would think of uniting 
in one and the same class peoples among whom 
such differences exist. 

Other resemblances and differences there 
are, not, perhaps, of a radical character, but 
sufficiently pronounced to justify the separate 
sketch which our author devotes to each one 
of these races. Thus, for example, taking into 
consideration the entire group except the so- 
called American Indian, we find that in some 
regions agriculture was highly developed; in 
others it was less adyanced; and then again 





there were localities (p. 337) in which it was 
unknown. The use of the bow, according to 
the map (p. 142), seems to have been confined 
within tortuous limits, as it was common in 
Melanesia, though practically unknown even 
in the neighboring islandsand Australia. So, 
tuo, in their methods of building their houses 
and boats these peoples differed widely, as they 
did in their treatment of the women, includ- 
ing under this head marriage, mother-right, 
etc., as well as in their customs relating to 
taboo, tattooing, distribution of property, 
cannibalism, disposal of the dead, and in fact 
in many other respects. In religion, except 
in western Malaysia, where Mohammedan 
missionaries have been at work since the fif- 
teenth century, animism may be said to have 
prevailed; and in San Christoval the couvade 
existed in connection with father-right. 
The quipu (pp. 192 401) was in use in Formosa 
and elsewhere, and the lasso (p. 418) in Luzon. 
As early as 1570, Manila possessed guns of 
native make, though in some quarters stone 
weapons and utensils are to-day still in use. 
Mounds were constructed as foundations for 
houses as well as burial-places, and in one 
case (p. 307) there is mention of an earthwork 
in the shape of a lizard. 

But it is unnecessary to pursue this subject 
further. Enough has been said to show that 
these peoples differed from each other and 
among themselves; and it will also help us 
roughly to approximate the places they had 
respectively reached along the several lines 
over which it is necessary to pass in the pro- 
gress from the age of stone to that of iron, or, 
in other words, from savagery to civilization. 
Indeed, in this latter respect, the western Ma- 
lays may be said to have reached the goal, for 
although they have deteriorated in some of the 
arts since the time when Brahmin influence 
was paramount, yet, on the other hand, they 
now smoke opium (p. 433), counterfeit coin (p. 
400), indulge occasionally in the practice of 
lynch law (p. 450), and insist upon reading the 
‘Age of Reason’ and other free-thinking works 
(p. 400), much to the disgust of the English 
missionaries. With such a capacity for ‘‘ an- 
nexing ” what is euphemistically termed “ for- 
eign culture,” what may we not expect of 
these peoples in the near future? 

In conclusion, we may be permitted to call 
attention to the illustrations, plain and colored, 
with which the volume abounds. They are 
taken from specimens in the various European 
collections, and they convey, in a way no ver- 
ba] description can attain to, clear and correct 
ideas of the arts and industries of the peoples 
with whom we are dealing. 








THE COMSTOCK MINES. 


The Story of the Mine, as illustrated by the 
great Comstock Lode of Nevada. By Charles 
Howard Shinn. D. Appleton & Co. 1896. 


THE second contribution to the “Story of the 
West Series” is a history of mining on the 
Comstock Lode, and a description of the 
shifting social and economical conditions of 
the towns which sprang up upon and around 
that centre of intense mining activity. Mr. 
Shinn has done wisely in selecting a typical 
sample of Western mines and tracing its 
vicissitudes, rather than attempting to tell 
the whole story of Rocky Mountain mining 
within the compass of a single volume; and he 
has performed his work well. He has re- 
frained from bewildering his lay readers, for 





' whom the book is intended, with scientific 
terms and technical details. On tho other 
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hand, he has described succinctly and with 
considerable literary skill the Nevada Desert, 
while it was still, as Western Utah, under 
Mormon rule; the discovery of placer gold 
in the gulches and on the hillsides which de- 
rived their gravels from the decomposed vein 
matter of the great lode; and the struggles of 
the few early prospectors who were so near 
to fortune, and yet so far. 

Neither Henry Thomas Paige Comstock, 
who earned immortality on about the same 
terms as Amerigo Vespucci, nor any of the 
little group of the first diggers and delvers on 
the slopes of Mount Davidson, drew a large 
prize in the great mining lottery they were 
establishing. In fact, so little did they de- 
serve it that they were nou aware that the 
heavy blue sand which inconveniently clogged 
their sluices, and which they washed away by 
the ton, was a pure silver ore. Men of greater 
foresight, and yet even more unfortunate, 
were the two Grosh brothers, who in 1857 
traced the placer gold to its source, and made 
locations on the great lode; for one brother 
died of blood-poisoning from a wound at the 
mines, while the other perished in the snow 
while trying to cross the Sierra into California 
in search of financial assistance. One com- 
panion remains of these educated pioneers, Dr. 
Bucke, superintendent of the insane asylum 
of London, Ontario, but better known as a 
disciple and worshipper of Walt Whitman. 

These men were the seal discoverers of the 
Comstock. But mining commenced only after 
Harrison, a Truckee farmer, bad had some of 
the troublesome sand assayed in Grass Valley, 
Cal., and learned that it carried more than 
$6,000 in gold and silver to the ton. Then 
commenced the rush from California into Ne- 
vada—at first over trails by pack animals, 
then by road, and lastly by rail. Twogroups 
of mines, one at the northern extremity of the 
great lode and the other at the southern, were 
first opened, and some twelve or thirteen 
bodies of extraordinarily rich surface ore ex- 
tracted. From these, between 1859 and 1870, 
about $145,000,000 of gold and silver was 
taken. But before the latter date the annual 
yield had fallen off from a maximum of 
$18,000,000 to $2,000,000; for the first period of 
exhaustion had already set in. During the 
first period of prosperity the most prominent 
figure on the Comstock was W. M. Stewart, 
afterwards United States Senator, who is 
said, out of the $10,000,000 wasted on litiga- 
tion, to have received in fees alone $200,000 
annually. Buta still more fortunate lawyer 
was Gen. T. H. Walker, who is credited with 
receiving for legal services $4,000,000. 

The decline, which was the inevitable re- 
sult of such extravagance, combined with the 
metallurgical incapacity and want of fore- 
sight of the earlier miners and mill men, 
brought to the front a group of shrewd Cali- 
fornia financiers, led by William Sharon, the 
local manager of the Bank of California, and 
including W. A. Ralston, D. O. Mills, and 
others. By foreclosure and judicious purchase 
they, as the Ralston Mill and Mining Co., were 
for a time the despotic owners of the mills and 
most of the productive mines. Their supre- 
macy was shaken through the discovery by 
the superintendent of the Crown Point Mine, 
the present picturesque Senator Jones, of a 
body of ore which was saved from the grasp 
of the Bank of California syndicate. But a 
still more formidable opposition was being 
created by another little knot of men of a 
type very different from the California bank- 
ers, viz., John R. Mackay, James C. Fair, two 
practical miners on the lode, and J. C, Flood 








and W. S. O’Brien, two saloon-keepers in San 
Francisco. Mr. Shinn tells how the former, 
by their intimate knowledge of every mine on 
Mount Davidson, and the possession of that 
wonderful instinct which leads some miners 
to diagnose the presence of ore as unerringly 
as an old physician puts bis finger on the seat 
of disease, managed to obtain possession of 
some 1,300 feet of what was supposed to be 
comparatively worthless ground between the 
north and south chains of mines, and to sink 
a shaft on to the marvellous bonanza which 
soon made the ‘‘Consolidated Virginia and 
California” mines a by-word for inexhausti- 
ble wealth. But he is silent as to the impor- 
tant part the two others played in obtaining 
information from Comstock miners when their 
tongues wagged too freely over their cups. 
Mackay and Fair were, however, the guiding 
spirits of the quartet, and used the large 
fortunes amassed out of the Comstock in pub- 
lic enterprises which made them both con- 
spicuous figures in the financial world till 
Fair’s death. 

The startling vicissitudes of the mines and 
of the men who at one moment literally 
rolled in wealth and were assuddenly plunged 
in poverty, can best be appreciated by the 
extraordinary vacillations in the value of the 
stocks of the prominent mines. Under Sena- 
tor Jones’s superintendence, Crown Point stock 
rose within a year from $2 to $1,828, and Bel- 
cher from $1.50 to $1,525. California, which 
started at 337 in September, 1874, sold for 
$780 in the January following, but fell by 
1880 to $1.25. The 1,310 feet of the lode which 
the prescience of Mackay and Fair had in- 
duced them to stake their all upon, was worth 
in ’69 less than $50,000, but was raised by 
their discovery of the great bonanza to $160,- 
000,000 within five years. 

The conception of the Sutro Tunnel brought 
into prominence another man of enormous 
energy and ability, who is stilla power on the 
Pacific Coast. The tunnel was expected to be 
an inestimable boon to the mines, but did not 
reach them until 1878, when the great bo- 
nanza was exhausted and the mine workings 
had reached a depth far below that of the 
tunnel level, and had been abandoned on ac- 
count of the poverty of the ore and the ex- 
cessive cost of working when the temperature 
of the rock was 130° F. and of the water 170° F. 

The history of the subsidiary interests and 
activities is hardly less interesting than the 
main theme, the more especially as,they were 
generally instituted and conducted by men 
untrammelled by experience and precedent, 
and yet of such acute ingenuity and originali- 
ty that they devised new methods as a matter 
of course to meet new requirements. The 
eighteen- to twenty-mule teams which were 
strung in one continuous column from Sacra- 
mento in California to the mines in Nevada 
were an invention of the Comstock. Fifteen 
thousand beasts of burden were at one time 
employed in freighting between these points; 
and no service to which the horse and mule 
have ever been attached displays so wonder- 
fully, not only their endurance, but their in- 
telligence and skill. An exhibition of eighteen 
thoroughly trained mules harnessed to a train 
of three wagons, in the hands of an expert 
Western teamster, would elicit more praise at 
a Madison Square Garden horse-show than the 
best four-in-hand driving by a gentleman 
coachman. Water had to be brought from a 
distance, and for the first time in the history 
of hydraulic engineering it was conveyed in 
iron pipes under a pressure of 800 pounds to 
the square jnch, Lumber, te the amount of 








over fifty million feet a year, was buried an- 
nually in the mines as props and framework 
to support the walls and roofs of the large.ex- 
cavations; and here again, to reduce cost of 
transportation from the top of the mountain 
ranges, where alone pine grew, Comstock in- 
genuity invented the V-shaped flume in which 
it was shot down into the valley by the irre- 
sistible flow of water. To treat the ores, new 
machinery was devised and old methods mo- 
dified, so that a new system of extracting sil- 
ver still goes by the name of the ‘‘ Washoe” ; 
and since electricity has come into play for 
generating motive power, a plant which might 
have been a model for that at Niagara has 
been running for years deep underground on 
the Comstock. The dynamos, set in a great 
excavated chamber at the intersection of a 
shaft by the Sutro Tunnel, are driven by tur- 
bines moved by the volume of water which 
descends from the upper levels of the mine. 

Thus this extraordinary mine not only pro- 
duced more gold and silver, but bas called 
forth more inventive genius and has given 
birth to more men who have become notable 
in the domains of politics and finance, than 
any other, not only in this country, but per- 
haps in the world. And the rank and file of 
toilers in these mines have exbibited in the 
performance of their daily task more than 
even the miner’s habitual enthusiasm and 
endurance. But, better still, when occasions 
of extraordinary danger arose, the Comstock 
miner never flinched from facing death with 
more than the courage of the soldier on the 
battle-field. His heroism was rather that of 
the volunteer of ‘‘the forlorn hope.” In the 
Western miner we find exaggerated the faults 
and virtues of his class the world over, but 
one notable trait be certainly possesses to an 
eminent degree—generosity. We have known 
the men of a single mine, and that not a big 
one, to subscribe $700 to send to a country 
sanitarium in the East a lad who had been 
injured in the mine, and who was pining away 
in the confinement of the county bospital. 

The story of the Comstock cannot be exact- 
ly duplicated in all its romantic details and its 
vicissitudes by that of any other mining dis- 
trict; but almost as interesting a book could 
be written of the underground and surface 
life of such towns as Leadville, Butte, and 
Tombstone. At any rate, it would be well if 
we in the East appreciated better than we do 
the bright side of Western life. The shady 
side has been too often described in darker 
colors than should be employed to depict the 
average condition of Western society, which 
is, after all, made up from the most energetic 
and adventurous elements of the East. As 
long as the West offers excitement, so long will 
the class that frets under the restraints of high- 
ly organized society seek the West. Only when 
the West becomes more thickly populated, and 
when every man there must cease to be a law 
unto himeelf, will the restless elements of our 
Eastern population turn as of yore to the sea. 
One cause of the decadence of our mercantile 
marine will then be removed. As it is, sail- 
ors compose a very large proportion of our 
Western mining population. 








A STUDY OF CROWDS. 


The Crowd ; A Study of the Popular Mind. 

By Gustave Le Bon. Macmillan Co. 1896. 
Tue French work of which ‘The Crowd’ is 
a translation is entitled ‘Psychologie des 
Foules,’ and belongs, as the author affirms in 
bis preface, to po schoo]. It is pyt forward, 
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however, as a scientific book, and consequent- 
ly, as it stands by itself, it must be examined 
as a scientific inquiry in which the author not 
only discusses a subject, but invents and ex- 
plains the method of investigation as well. 
M. Le Bon has, in fact, a method of his own 
for studying the popular mind, which is so pe- 
culiar as to defy not only classification, but 
even definition. At bottom it rests upon a 
single postulate—that a crowd is not a mere 
collection of individuals, but an organism 
which is governed by laws of its own; it fol- 
lows that these laws, under which the organ- 
ism acts, must be studied and analyzed. The 
author, therefore, proceeds to describe crowds; 
the present age being, in his opinion, the era 
of crowds, as opposed to the era of the indi- 
vidual. He is careful to insist, however, that 
when he talks of crowds he does not mean any 
casual collection of human beings brought to- 
gether by chance, but what he calls a ‘‘ psy- 
chological” crowd—i. e., a crowd in which 
‘*the sentiments and ideas of all the persons 
in the gathering take one and the same direc- 
tion, and their conscious personality vanish- 
es”; in which ‘a collective mind” is formed; 
a crowd which ‘‘forms a single being, and is 
subjected to the law of the mental unity of 
crowds.” 

To produce such a crowd, ‘‘ the simultane- 
ous presence of a number of individuals on one 
spot” is not-necessary. An entire nation may 
become a psychological crowd under certain 
circumstances, while hundreds of men gather- 
ed together by accident may not constitute a 
psychological crowd at all. Besides this, a 
crowd may be composed of dissimilar elements 
—men, women, children, lawyers, Unitarians, 
and chiropodists—in which case it isa ‘‘ hetero- 
geneous” crowd. An instance of a homogeneous 
crowd would be a sect, a caste, or a class. 
This book deals with heterogeneous crowds. 
However composed, there is no crowd in the 
author’s signification of the term until there 
is a ‘provisional being,” possessed of a sort of 
“collective mind” which ‘‘makes those who 
compose it feel, think, and act in a manner 
quite different from that in which each indi- 
vidual of them would feel, think, and act 
were he in a state of isolation ”—just as in 
chemistry certain elements, when brought into 
contact with one another, ‘‘ combine to form 
a new body possessing properties quite differ- 
ent from those of the bodies that have served 
to form it.” 

Into the causes which, according to the 
author, produce these curious results we 
have no space to go in detail, but M. Le Bon 
mentions hypnotism and suggestion as among 
them, his idea being that, by some process, 
the individual in a crowd is impelled in a 
given direction.to do certain acts which as an 
individual he would never do. Mobs com- 
posed of respectable men lynch and hang 
without impartial trial and without sifting 
evidence; juries bring in verdicts which each 
individual juryman disapproves ; a legislative 
body will pass a measure to which each mem- 
ber of it is, as a whole, opposed. 

Such is the theory; it is followed by a de- 
scription of the characteristics of crowds, with 
histerical illustrations of the behavior of 
crowds, much of which is good. When, how- 
ever, we come to ask (and this is, after all, the 
test question in matters of this kind), How 
will a crowd act under given circumstances ? 
we find that the author can tell us nothing 
more than that it will act in an irrational, ir- 
responsible, and emotional manner. It may 
act under the influence of a lofty emotion, as 
did the crowds which followed Peter the Her- 





mit; it may act under the influence of very 
different passions, as did the Septembriseurs ; 
but what any given crowd will do, no man 
can tell. 

Now, all this we knew before we ever heard 
of hypnotism, or suggestion, or the law of 
mental unity, and we are obliged to declare 
our opinion that M. Le Bon’s book is partly a 
description, in terms of his own, of traits of 
crowds known to every reader of history, and 
partly pure fancy. It will be noticed that 
we give him the full benefit of any doubt 
that may be suggested by his own system. 
We admit—though we do not pretend to know 
how it can be—that a crowd may be an aggre. 
gation of individuals not gathered together 


‘in any one spot, and that a “‘ psychological ” 


crowd is such an aggregation manifesting the 
traits which are required to bring it within 
the limits of the term employed. But, with 
this concession made, we must insist that his 
fundamental postulate that a crowd is an 
organism, governed by laws of its own, inde- 
pendent of the individuals who compose it, is 
a pure figure of speech. It often seems as if a 
mob were a sentient being following a law of 
mental unity, but the real reason why a crowd 
acts so differently from the way in which the 
individuals composing it would act is capable 
of explanation without any symbolism of this 
kind whatever. That reason is that each indivi- 
dual in it who is pursuing some common ob- 
ject, feels as if freed for the time being from 
responsibility for his acts, and is conscious of 
power greatly increased. 

Very few people who have not devoted a 
good deal of attention to the subject have any 
idea how the whole tenor of their life and 
conduct depends on the constant sense of re- 
sponsibility, either to opinion or to law, or to 
both, or what savages and animals they may 
become if this is withdrawn. Occasionally it is 
withdrawn from a number of people gathered 
together for some common purpose, and then 
in a moment the common purpose is carried 
out as if by wild beasts, or lunatics, or en- 
thusiasts, without regard to consequences. 
If the purpose is interrupted by the police or 
by troops, it isabandoned with the same sense 
of irresponsibility that it is undertaken, and 
the individuals who compose the crowd run 
off as fast as their legs willcarry them. Why ? 
Because numbers produce a sense of irrespon- 
sible power which lasts only as long as the 
sense of power lasts. 

Almost every trait or characteristic of 
crowds and mobs can be matched by instances 
of the same traits displayed by individual ty- 
rants, freed from responsibility and animated 
by strong emotions. Why is it that dictators 
and despots have been notorious throughout 
history for murder, rape, robbery, fire, and 
slaughter? Simply because they have not 
been accountable for their acts. Why is it 
that the constitutional executives of our day 
are generally just in their dealings with the 
rights of subjects and citizens? Simply be- 
cause they are answerable for their acts. In 
other words, a single person, suddenly feeling 
the sense of irresponsible power, shows just 
the same traits that we see in mobs. 

We prefer our explanation of the matter 
to M. Le Bon’s because it is simple and ade- 
quate, and saves all hypothesis, and accords 
with what we know of the nature of man. 
The other is mysterious, and, consequently, 
although expressed in terms of science, only 
pseudo-scientific. One additional proof of this 
is, that the author’s speculations lead to no- 
thing. We have searched his book in-vain for 
any conclusion outside of mere description of 





phenomena. If it were really true that the 
law of mental unity actually compelled a jury 
to render a wrong. verdict, surely jury trial 
ought at once to be. abandoned. But it does 
not, because juries are not wholly free from 
responsibility. The author seems to be in fa- 
vor of all existing institutions because, though 
all collective action is the action of a psycho- 
logical crowd of some kind, the action of some 
other psychological crowd (like a caste, or a 
sect, or a bench of magistrates) might be 
worse. But this is all speculation, unless we 
have some principle to guide us, and the only 
principle laid down—that of the entity of the 
crowd separate and apart from that of the in- 
dividuals who compose it—can lead to no- 
thing, for it is a metaphor. 

We have examined the author’s theory at 
some length because it belongs to a large and 
constantly increasing class of speculations 
on human seciety which mislead the public 
into believing that they represent ‘‘science.” 
What is ealled ‘‘sociology” is made up almost 
altogether of such speculations, often the work, 
as in this case, of men of unusual but misdi- 
rected ability. 








Aspects of Fiction, and Other Ventures in 
Criticism. By Brander Matthews. Har- 
per &-Bros. 1896. 


Mr. MattHEews’s volume justifies the risk 
that attends collective publication of short 
papers written, some for a special audience, 
and all with that keen relish for professional 
topics which is common to men who love the 
work they live by. The range is wide, from 
the Greek drama to the fiction of Mr. Kiplivg, 
and the whole is better than any of the parts. 
It is unfortunate that the very first essay, 
‘‘American Literature,” urges two points with 
a fervor which it is hard to share. For the 
sake of truth it is certainly well that Ameri- 
ean literature shall not be spoken of as an in- 
digenous plant without ancestry or living re- 
lations. The phrase ‘‘ American branch of 
English literature” has no defect except 
clumsiness; but the proposal to call every- 
thing written in Great Britain during the last 
century British literature implies a too fini- 
cal devotion to accuracy and a profane disre- 
gard for tradition. The inhabitants of the 
British Islands, however, ‘‘ have the pull,” and, 
since for several centuries they have agreed 
to call their literature English, they will 
doubtless continue to do so as long as there is 
a man left to read or write. 

Going behind literature to language, we are 
led to infer that the British have set up 4 
claim to exclusive ownership of English, 
have intimated, with their usual arrogance, 
that the language has only been lent to 
America, and may even have threatened to 
take it back at their pleasure and leave 
Americans to struggle with Choctaw or any 
other gibberish they can lay their tongues to. 
Mr. Matthews disputes this preposterous 
claim, displaying an agitation which it is ex- 
tremely difficult to understand. If the British 
made us a loan of the language so much prized 
by them, why, observing our disrespectful 
treatment of it, have they not taken it back 
long ago? If they mean to take it away, is 
their dilatoriness explained by a wish to ap- 
propriate thoroughly our extensions and im- 
provements before shutting down on us? If 
there is no danger at all, why does Mr. Mat- 
thews alarm us by proclaiming joint owner- 
ship as vehemently as if demanding interna. 
tional recognition? Is there any security in 
the reflection that if the British let us have it 
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a little longer, when they come to demand it 
they will never be able to prove the loan? 
Here they may fall on a root, there on an 
analogy, but they can never get their pound 
of flesh in a lump, so they will go away de- 
feated and angry, with no recourse but decla- 
mation setting forth the infernal ingenuity of 
Americans in the matter of repudiating debt. 

In this discussion of the ownership of lan- 
guage is not the author a little lacking in that 
sense of humor which he defines so clearly in 
his pleasant paper on ‘‘The Penalty of Hu- 
mor”? And had the sense quite abandoned him 
when he endorsed Mark Twain’s silly diatribe 
against Sir Walter Scott? The wickedness of 
Sir Walter as discovered and exposed by Mr. 
Howells and Mark Twain makes one of the 
most horrifying revelations of our time. Mr. 
Howells spoke of him as a corrupter of youth 
(Republican, American youth), and Mark 
Twain said he had done “‘ measureless harm,” 
and that he was responsible for the duels, the 
rhetoric, and the comprehensive humbug of 
the South before the war. It is astonishing 
that Mr. Matthews should wish to belittle his 
theory about the reasons for the worthlessness 
of aute bellum literature by quoting such non- 
sense at length. If he shares the convictions 
and feelings of his distinguished compatriots, 
how can he with conscience cherish a tender- 
ness for Mr. Stevenson and tolerate Mr. Lang ? 
Granting to Mr. Stevenson the advantage in- 
sisted on that ‘“‘he was also a master of the 
craft [story-telling], a loving, devoted, untir. 
ing student of the art, which Scott was not,” 
Mr. Matthews cannot consistently urge such 
acquired grace as more than compensation for 
a natural predisposition and an unquenchable 
desire to imitate Scott’s corrupt practices— 
not unless he should declare boldly that the 
harm as well as the charm of a story lies in 
the way it is told, and that Sir Walter’s wick- 
edness is all in his imperfect, discursive, hap- 
hazard method. 

This question of method runs through all 
the essays, which are therefore full of instruc- 
tion for the craft. Though Mr. Matthews is 

-an ardent advocate of latter-day fiction, what 
he calls the ‘‘ Inevitable,” he refrains from 
scolding writers and readers of the other sorts. 
His belief in the superior educational value of 
‘inevitable ” fiction is common among authors 
of that school, and must surely add immense- 
ly to their esteem and admiration for each 
other. To the masses, all their talk about edu- 
cation through fiction is as bewildering as if 
their clergymen were to insist on the amusing 
and mirth-inspiring quality of sermons, and 
to commend their perusal for purposes of dis- 
traction. Indeed, the only public that takes 
the Inevitables quite at their own estimate, is 
made up of groups of ladies whom nature has 
not attuned to lightness and whom circum- 
stances have rendered inimical to frivolity. 





Mountaineering and Exploration in the Ja- 
panese Alps. By the Rev. Walter Weston, 
Member of the Asiatic Society of Japan ; 
Member of the Geographical Society of 
Tokyo, Japan; Late British Chaplain, Kobe, 
Japan. With maps and 35 illustrations. 
London : John Murray; New York : Charles 
Scribner’s Sous. 1896. 

SINCE the recent and rapid rise of Japan to 

prominence it has been possible to sell a book 

about that country on the strength of its 
author having once lunched at Yokohama. 

Yet few of the volumes with which the pub- 

lishing markets of London and New York 

have been congested touch more than the 








fringe of the principal island. Hardly one 
western reader ina hundred is familiar with 
the fact that Japan has its mountaineering 
associations, numberivg in the case of the 
Tomoe kd several thousand members. The 
important political centres lie on the seaboard, 
and the casual bookmaker considers that his 
duty is done when he disposes of them. The 
hill country of the interior will hardly become 
a hackneyed subject these ten years. 

Mr. Weston is the first member of the Alpine 
Club to write an extensive book of adventure 
in the higher mountains of Japan. An occa- 
sional tourist finds his way to the top of Asa- 
ma-yama, and Mr, William Gowland has 
traversed the Hida-Shinshii range; but Mr. 
Weston has the field to himself when he essays 
to write from the standpoint of Ball, Whym- 
per, and Conway. Not a single predecessor 
has dated his preface at the Eggishorn. Like 
all explorers who nowadays go far afield, he 
makes notes on botany, geology, and archzeo 
logy. Like his congeners, also, he uses the 
Swiss Alps as a touchstone: 

‘* And so we bade our farewell to the Alps 
of Japar. They do not, it is true, display the 
glories of glacier-shrouded peaks, and the 
scale on which they are built is only two- 
thirds that of the famous Alps of Switzer- 
land. But the picturesqueness of their val- 
leys, and the magnificence of the dark and 
silent forests that clothe their massive flanks, 
surpass anything I have met with in European 
Alpine wanderings.” 


A great deal is implied by the statement 
that one can dispense altogether with ice axe 
and rope in the ascent of Japanese mountains. 
Even the sharpest of them, Yarigatake, ‘‘ the 
spear-peak,”’ is an alpenstock summit. Fa- 
cility of conquest is sure to breed contempt 
among the climbing fraternity, and we doubt 
whether many of the élite will be tempted by 
Mr. Weston’s descriptions to visit Japan for 
the express purpose of breaking new ground. 
It is not altitude alone that counts. Fuji-San 
stands up well with Sifton and Cook in the 
southern island of New Zealand, and is actu- 
ally higher than Mount Assiniboine in the 
Canadian Rockies. It is comparatively unat- 
tractive to the climber from being a mere vol- 
canic cone without foothills. Mr. Whymper 
found mountains of a similar type in the 
Andes unprofitable, although they overtop 
the Caucasus. At any rate Fuji stands alone 
in point of altitude. A difference of 2,000 feet 
separates it from its nearest rivals. Mr. 
Weston climbed the ‘‘matchless mountain,” 
but the most entertaining part of his narra- 
tive is that which deals with the central range 
from O Renge-San to Ontake. In the sum- 
mer of 1894 he traversed it from north to 
south. 

In this central range, which seldom soars 
above 10,000 feet, Yarigatake is to be singled 
out for its physical features and Ontake for 
its religious associations. The former peak is 
somewhat more than the Dent de Jaman and 
considerably less than the Matterhorn. It 
rises almost straight from the plain of Matsu- 
moto, and every foot of its stature counts. 
Mr. Weston tried it without success in 1892, 
foiled partly by his ambition to ascend froma 
difficult side and partly by the weather. The 
next year he tried again and triumphed. The 
top of Yarigatake, formidable at a distance, 
seems to have afforded no special difficulty. 
‘*The smooth steep slabs, dangerous enough 
in wet weather, were now perfectly dry, and 
convenient cracks and ledges gave good hand 
and foothold everywhere. The actual 
summit is a narrow platform a few yards 
long, dropping on the east and west in perpen- 





dicular cliffs, and affording a prospect grand 
aud impressive in the extreme.” While Yari- 
gatake is climbed only at rare intervals and 
by persons of adventurous spirit, a shrine on 
the summit of Ontake is annually frequented 
by hundreds of white-robed pilgrims who seek 
by the ascent to obtain purification of the 
spirit. They are often grouped into societies 
of a quasi-religious and and a quasi-social cha- 
racter. The members pay an initiation fee 
and regular dues. When the season for pil- 
grimage arrives, lots are drawn, and those 
whom chance designates go at the cost of the 
society. Volunteer members may go too, but 
at their own expense. Ontake is a volcano, 
long dormant, though now and’ then able to 
show signs of potential activity. Mr. Weston 
ascended it from the Fukushima side in Au- 
gust, the month of most general pilgrimage, 
and furnishes a graphic account of what the 
pilgrims wore, said, and did. Valuable pho- 
tographs of a whole company and of the shrine 
at the summit are reproduced in full-page il- 
lustrations. We very much wish that Mr. 
Weston could have secured a photograph of 
the nakaza whose hypnotic trance he de- 
scribes. 

Although a good many professional hunters 
are to be found in the Japanese Alps, the lo- 
cal guide is seldom efficient. Mr. Weston tried 
Kasadake three times before he could over- 
come the peasants’ objection to aid him. In 
the end‘he found a hunter of big game, Naka- 
shima, who not only consented to go along, 
but helped him to elude the villagers of Onsen 
when they threatened to interfere with the 
plan. Nakashima explained the reluctance of 
his countrymen by unfolding their belief in a 
mountain genius who sends down storms upon 
the valley if a stranger penetrates his sanc- 
tuary. He himself, though not sharing the 
superstition, revered the mountain deity, 
lighted candles to him during the ascent, and 
offered supplication with folded hands, 

We sbould give a false impression of Mr. 
Weston’s ‘ Mountaineering and Exploration’ 
if we dwelt upon the first branch of the title, 
to the complete exclusion of the second. The 
author, besides climbing, went through many 
remote districts on his way to the peaks, and 
discourses about the country folk at great 
length. Weare unable to present any por- 
tion of the information which he has col- 
lected, but we can sincerely say that it is 
fresh in quality and well arranged. The book 
as a wholeis less exciting than many recent 
contributions to the library of sport and geo- 
graphical research, but it will bring fresh 
credit to the zeal and energy of the Alpine 
Club. 





The Literature of Music. By James E, Mat- 
thew. A. C. Armstrong & Son. 


Ir Mr. Matthew (who is also the author of a 
‘Manual of Musical History’) had called his 
new work ‘My Musical Library,’ his title 
would have been more modest and less mis- 
leading than the one he chose. He says in his 
preface that as long ago as 1839 C. F. Becker 
wrote a musical bibliography comprising up- 
wards of 6,500 titles, and that probably the 
most important and best known musical li- 
brary is that formed by Fétis, containing 
about 4,200 titles, and now the property of the 
Belgian nation. Mr. Matthew’s collection, he 
tells us, slightly exceeds that. It is no doubt 
a most interesting collection, judging from his 
description of it, but in some of its depart- - 
ments it is lutlicrously incomplete. Thus, in 
the chapter on ‘Dictionaries of Music,’ no 
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mention is made of Riemann’s ‘ Musik. Lexi- 
con,’ by far the best and most reliable work 
of its kind in existence ; indeed, this prolific 
and admirable German writer is represented 
only by his ‘ Opern- Lexicon.’ Quite as strange 
is the fact that much the most widely read of 
contemporary German writers on music, who 
has written historical, esthetic, and critical 
works, some of which have passed through a 
dozen editions—Dr. Hanslick—is not even 
mentioned in the index. Absolutely inexcus- 
able is the omission of all reference to Liszt’s 
important writings, only one of the six vol- 
umes (the ‘Chopin’) being referred to. Nay, 
horribile dictu, the literary works of Schu- 
mann, Weber, Wagner, and Berlioz—the most 
valuable books on music in existence—are not 
mentioned! Under such circumstances it is 
not to be wondered at that although the au- 
thor seems to have been informed by a kind 
friend (perhaps the proof-reader) that ‘‘ the 
Wagner litérature alone forms a large libra. 
ry,” his own list includes only nine articles 
in it. Mr. Matthew’s library apparently 
ceased growing fifteen years ago; but, such 
being the case, he should not, as already sug- 
gested, have called his book ‘The Literature 
of Music.’ 

A student who wants to know the titles of 
the most important books on musical subjects 
will find the 104-page ‘ Musical Literature 
List,’ published by the Scribners, much more 
up to date and useful. It is tothe antiquarian 
and curiosity-hunter that Mr. Matthew’s book 
appeals chiefly ; and such will find it an inte 
resting guide. The scope of the book is indi- 
cated by the heads of the twelve chapters, 
which are as follows: The Literature of An- 
cient Music ; The Medizval Writers on Music; 
Early Works on Music after the Invention of 
Printing ; Musical Literature in the Seven- 
teenth Century; Musical Literature of the 
Eighteenth Century ; Histories of Music ; Bio. 
graphy ; Dictionaries of Music ; Literature of 
Sacred Music ; Literature of the Opera ; Lite- 
rature of Musical Instruments ; Literature of 
Music as a Science; Bibliography of Music. 


A Dictionary of Chemical Solubilities. By 

Arthur Messinger Comey. Macmillan. 1896. 
Tuis is one of those useful compilations of 
data whose making represents an enormous 
amount of painstaking labor. It is the lineal 
successor of Prof. Storer’s ‘ First Outlines of a 
Dictionary of Solubilities of Chemical Sub- 
stances,’ which appeared in 1864, in a limited 
edition, and has never been revised or re- 
printed. Since then, the growth of chemical 
science has been so great that when Dr. Comey 
undertook the present work, a mere revision 
of Prof. Storer’s book was out of the question, 
and it was necessary to stat afresh. This Dr. 
Comey has done, and in 515 pages presents the 
collected data in regard to ‘‘all analyzed in- 
organic substances,” including the oxides and 
sulphide of carbon, the carbonates and the 
simple and complex cyanides. We trust that 
we are right in the inference that a second 
volume dealing with the solubilities of or- 


“ganic substances may be looked for from the 


same source. 

In its application in this work, ‘‘ solubility ” 
is given its largest and loosest meaning, and 
chemical reactions which yield solutions of 
one or more of the resulting products are in- 
cluded along with cases of simple ‘* physical” 
solubility. Thus, the solubility of iron and 
other metals in acids is given in detail. This 
broad use of the term, however, does not jus- 
tify the ‘Chemical Solubilities’ of the title, 
which is certainly misleading, and we see no 
reason for its substitution for the ‘ Solubili- 
ties of Chemical Substances,’ which Prof. 
Storer employed. 

The material is arranged alphabetically, and 
the difficulties which might arise from such 
arrangement in the present somewhat con- 
fused state of chemical nomenclature have 
been lightened, as far as possible, by abundant 
cross-references. Thesolubility of each sub- 
stance in water is first given, then the specific 
gravity of aqueous solutions, when such data 
exist, and their boiling- points; following this 
is the solubility in inorganic acids, in alkali 
and salt solutions, and finally in organic sub- 


stances. It is manifestly impracticable for 
the compiler of such a work to attempt to 
verify experimentally the statements of dif- 
ferent observers, or to decide between contra- 
dictory data in most instances ; so all data 
with any claim to reliability have been given, 
with references to the original sources so far 
as possible. The work has been carried out 
with the care and minute attention essential 
to success in dealing with such an enormous 
mass of detail, and appears to be commenda- 
bly free from errors and omissions. 
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